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INTRODUCTION 


Towards the end of 1937 I spent several weeks lec- 
turing— or, rather, I spent several weeks in Pullman 
coaches, from which I emerged to lecture— and I 
ranged in one direction from New York to Iowa City, 
and in the other from Battle Creek, Michigan to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. If you want to know what I was lecturing 
about, please consult the later chapters of my Midnight 
On The Desert. I hope you will do this but I will admit 
that much of what I said in my lectures has been said 
with more point and brevity in the very first chapter 
of this book. If you do not feel, after reading this 
chapter, that here is a strong, original and stimulating 
mind, the rest of the book is not for you. I regard it 
as a first-class short statement of what has really been 
happening in men's minds lately, and it explains a 
great deal. In fact, it explains about half the principal 
items in any morning's newspaper. 

Two things about my lecmre audiences surprised 
me. The first was the very genuine and keen interest 
they showed in my necessarily hurried and probably 



bewildering account of Time problems and theories. 
The second surprise was their total ignorance of the 
work of J. W. Dunne, the boldest, most original and 
yet most persuasive of Time theorists. It was rather 
as if they were all excited about Relativity but had 
never heard of Einstein. Dunne’s first book "An Ex- 
periment With Time” was first published about twelve 
years ago, but for some odd reason America, which 
has a zest for new ideas, has so fair missed him. This is 
all wrong. You Americans can have a grand session 
with Dunne. If he convinces you, then you may find 
all your ideas about the universe most radically 
changed. If he does not convince you, then you can 
set about refuting him, but you will not find this easy. 

Let me tell them at once what manner of man they 
will have to deal with. Because there is here a new 
theory of immortality, that does not mean you will 
be plunged into an orgy of wishful thinking. Put out 
of your head any notions of vague sloppy cults, of 
nebulous New Thought, of bogus Orientalism, of 
Sunset Boulevard Theosophists. Dunne’s training was 
that of a mathematician and an engineer. He was 
actually one of the pioneers of aviation in England, 
as his impressive record in Who’s Who tells us: "Be- 
gan aeronautical experiments, 1900; invented C1904!) 
the stable, tailless type of aerofoil which goes by his 
name; built and flew both monoplanes and biplanes 
of this type; designed and built (1906-7]) the first 



British military aeroplane. . . His recreations are 
fly-fishing and revolver shooting, both of which, you 
will notice, demand great accuracy. There is no non- 
sense about this slight but trimly-built ex-officer, with 
his friendly but rather dry manner. He is painstaking 
and thorough almost to a ludicrous degree, and it is 
this that explains the long intervals between his 
books, intervals in which he continues his unwearymg 
research. This research is necessary because what be- 
gan, years ago, as a note on some odd features of 
dreams has developed into a full-blown philosophy, 
Serialism, and in order to prove his points the author 
of it has had to make himself fully acquainted with 
the latest findings of physics and astro-mathematics. 

I repeat, this book is not merely another example 
of wishful thinking. If Dutme goes wrong, then it is 
because somewhere his fairly severe dialectic has 
broken down. He seems to me very much a man who 
has arrived at certain important conclusions not be- 
cause he was aiming at them from the first and was 
determined to reach them no matter what happened to 
his logic, but because the trail he has followed so care- 
fully has led him to these conclusions. In other words, 
he did not set out originally to prove our immortality 
but found the proof of our immortality waiting for 
him at the end of his road. The fact that he is not a 
professional philosopher is, to my mind, in his favour. 
Our professional philosophers seem to me to be lack- 



ing both in originality and courage. (There are, of 
course, some notable exceptions, such as Whitehead.) 
Several of them have elaborately disposed of Dunne’s 
theory, but oddly enough, Dunne’s theory remains in 
the mind, still alive and kicking, when all these ref- 
utations of it are forgotten. 

That is not surprising, because behind the author’s 
rather dry manner and elaborate reasoning (simpler 
here than in the two earlier books) there is the real 
breath of life. Here is a man who is bla2ing a new 
trail for us. You cannot read any three chapters of his 
without feeling this and without beginning to catch 
his own excitement. Men urgently need to see them- 
selves and their desuny in a strong new light. The 
prophets, the saints, the poets, who have told us over 
and over again again that we are immortal beings, 
that this life is a kind of symbolic shadow show, that 
all that matters is the long adventure of the soul, have 
come to be disbelieved not only because the material- 
ists have recently had most say but also because we 
stand in need of a new account of these old truths. 
The ancient prophet does not talk our language. The 
materialist who sneers at him and explains away all 
his kind in terms of superstition and the psychology of 
primitive man, does talk our language. But now comes 
a man very much of our own time, an engineer, an 
aeronaut, a mathematician, who talks our language, 
and, setting out on a very different route from that of 



the prophets and poets, ends by showing us that they 
were right after all. If America fails to appreciate 
this magnificent adventure, then I do not understand 
America and must have gone to and fro among its 
states all blind, deaf and dumb. 

And now may I introduce one of the most exciting 
visitors you have ever had — J. W. Dunne, who has 
brought with him, right under the nose of the Customs, 
his New Immortality? 


J. B. Priestley 




PART I: THE TWO ‘NOWS“ 




CHAPTER I 


MATERIALISM AS A POLICY 

T-J p to about fifty years ago nobody minded admit- 
ting that life was a disappointing thing which opened 
with high hopes and sounding trumpets, moved on to 
frustration after frustration, and terminated in a dis- 
illusioned crawling to the grave. Nobody minded, 
because everybody supposed that all this was merely 
the prelude to another life in which they would be 
promoted to some kind of unimaginable bliss. But, 
fifty years ago, exponents of popular science began to 
hammer it into these optimists that the notion of a 
hereafter in which everything would be put right was 
utter nonsense. There was, they pointed out, no 
future life for any of us; and our world, in sober 
truth, amounted to nothing more than an execution 
chamber — dezJing as expeditiously as possible with a 
continuous procession of new victims. It would be 
foolish to revile God for this, because there was no 
God to revile. 
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MATERIALISM AS A POLICY 


That picture, it seems now, was too grim for the 
human mind to face fairly and squarely. People in 
general believed it, but they turned their backs 
to it. 

Then some one arose to point out that gilding the 
walls of the cell — making the room bright for the 
next batch of condemned prisoners — would be, in 
these circumstances, a truly unselfish occupation; and 
the intelligentsia jumped at this distraction. They 
concentrated upon decoration; and soon they were 
all shouting to one another: ‘See what a beautiful 
place we shall be able to make of it some day.* A 
handsome antechamber to eternal extinction! That had 
become the highest hope in which humanity might 
indulge. 

Now, we all know the danger inherent in re- 
pressions, in refusing to face unpleasant facts. Freud 
has shown us the penalties which such moral cowar- 
dice exacts. But it does not seem to have occurred to 
any one that, in the whole history of the human race, 
there has been no repression which can compare in 
magnitude with the repression of the last three 
generations of mankind building walls in their minds 
against recognition of their own complete futility and 
their own approaching ends. Those of you who can 
recall still that bad half-hour when first it dawned 
upon you that materialism might be true will remem- 
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MATERIALISM AS A POLICY 
bcr that the thing which then was repressed had 
little in it that was personal or selfish. It was a rage — ^a 
fury with the universe at the futility of these needless 
flickerings of human existence. There was anger that 
could find no sentient object; there was pity that 
could only torture: and these had to be driven down 
’ out of sight, and thrust back whenever they tried to 
.emerge. They were intolerable, and they were re- 
pressed into the hidden laboratories of the uncon- 
scious mind. The veriest neophyte in psychology 
^ could tell us what would happen there. The denied 
anger would find an object in the claimants of the 
pity. That, precisely, is what has occurred. 

The old-stagers among omr materialists have been 
'disturbed very greatly by the discovery that, beneath 
to-day’s flood-tide of almost universal intolerance, 
rthere is miming, as a more evil imdercurrent, a 
'definitely malicious contempt for aU human life. 
.They had assumed that the first step towards render- 
’ing any man good-tempered and compimionable 
would be to convince him of his own complete in- 
significance in an entirely senseless world, and to 
promise him a rapidly approaching end. That the 
' victims of this delightful teaching should, thereafter, 
start snapping at their fellows like any other lot of 
trapped animals has puzzled beyond measure these 
naively optimistic sociologists. Many of the latter, 
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MATERIALISM AS A POLICY 

moreover, being themselves signally unadventurous, 
had taken it for granted that a creature with only one 
fleqting life to lose would regard this as too precious 
to be risked in any conflict, so that the triumph of 
materialism would herald universal peace. But Man 
— ^Nature’s arch-rebel — ^has taken a different line. 
He is sensible enough to realize that a life which is to 
be poisoned at every instant by the knowledge that it 
is a mere scurrying to extinction is a life which can- 
not be worth any one’s preserving. He is consistent 
enough to perceive that the termination of all human 
existence in a general holocaust would be a happen- 
ing of no great moment. As for the notion that such a 
catastrophe might spell disappointment to some sel- 
fish deity — that strikes him as nonsense which, if it 
were true, would be a matter for hilarity rather than 
for lamentation. In brief, he is Promethean Man — a 
creature in many ways more to be admired than is 
any dejected professor mistaking inert acquiescence 
for dauntless courage. 

★ ★ ★ ★ * 

The foregoing is not written for the old-time 
scientific materialist — the man who gave uprightly 
the only verdict which was consistent with the meagre 
information placed before him by the philosophers, 
and thereafter lapsed into somnolence. It is a warn- 
ing addressed to those overworked scribes to whom 
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MATERIALISM AS A POLICY 

truth se means nothing at all, but who take it for 
granted that materialism, right or wrong, is to be 
supported at all costs because it will assist progress 
and assure peace. It is a suggestion that they should 
awaken to the facts of the case, and realize that a 
victory for materialism would end, more likely than 
not, in the smashing of their decorative schemes by a 
crowd of war-crazed neurasthenics. Failing that 
swifter catastrophe, we should be faced, quite cer- 
tainly, with the cessation of child-breeding by all save 
the grossly thoughtless; so that the race which would 
survive would be too degraded to merit any longer 
the name of homo sapiens. In either case, we should 
find ourselves back, once again, amid the miserable 
superstitions of a barbaric age. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

The reader whose patience has carried him through 
the foregoing pages will expect to be told now, with- 
out further preamble, what it is that I am going to 
maintain. Do I, really, expect him to believe that, 
while everything else in the universe perishes, Man, 
the late-comer, is specially exempted firom that fate? 
Certainly not. I am going to indicate something very 
much bigger than that. 

I am going to show that we have, unconsciously, 
got into the habit of regarding as ‘time’ something 
which is not really time at all. It is a hybrid thing 
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MATERIALISM AS A POLICY 

well known to modern physicists, and it intrudes, 
causing much perplexity, into every science which 
relegates research to instruments. It intrudes, equally, 
into the outlook of every creature that lays claim to 
self-consciousness. When you recognize this hybrid 
for what it is, it serves a very useful purpose; but, if 
you confuse it with the real time of your direct ex- 
perience (and all of us have been doing that) you 
will fall into a most amazing error. 

In most of the litde things of life this confusion is of 
trivial consequence. That is why philosophers, who 
should have been our guides, have been fellow vic- 
tims. But the error which arises when you carry the 
confusion into questions of greater moment assumes 
gigantic proportions. It is sufficient to reduce to com- 
plete nonsense every discussion which has ever taken 
place concerning the question of survival. It is 
sufficient to convert into so much waste paper the 
greater part of the world’s more serious books. I 
admit that this sounds extravagant; but, when you 
have read the short remainder of this chapter you 
will, I suspect, agree that there is nothing to be 
gained by mincing matters in order to save ancient 
reputations. 

Here are the facts. 

(i) If you mistake the hybrid thing of which I am 
speaking for real time, you will come, inevitably, to 
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MATERIALISM AS A POLICY 

the conclusion that everything in the universe is 
transient and rushing to destruction. 

(2) In real time the exact contrary is the case. 
Everything which has established its existence re- 
mains in existence, A rose which has bloomed once 
blooms for ever. As for Man, he is not accorded 
distinctive treatment; he merely remains with the 
rest. 

But, if you wish to appreciate the truth of this un- 
suspected immortality of everything, and if you 
would like to grasp what it means to you personally, 
you will find it necessary, I am afraid, to plod slowly 
through the remainder of this little book* 


D.N.I. 
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CHAPTER II 


MAKING A MEMORANDUM 

I am going to suppose, if you do not mind, that you 
see before you: 

(A) A small piece of wood; 

(B) A bootmaker’s recording foot-rule (this con- 
sists of a scale fitted with two upright blocks: namely, 
a fixed one against which your heel rests, and a 
sliding one which the man pushes down until it 
touches your toe) . 

You, quite naturally, consider these two objects as 
being real things in one and the same world. You 
consider, also, that they exist independently of each 
other in the limited sense that you can burn the foot- 
rule without thereby destroying the piece of wood, 
2ind vice versa. 

Next, I shall suppose that you are using the foot- 
rule to discover the length of the piece of wood. 

Can you remember all that? Perhaps it will sim- 
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MAKING A MEMORANDUM 


plify matters if I write out for you a memorandum in 
the following condensed form. 


Observed hq uotu. 
and regardedi Jby 
you as real things 
exLstinf indepen- 
dently in one and 
the same world 


k 

B Foot-rule, 


recording 

Piece of 

what you 

wood 

regard as 
the lengt/i 


cf ihe piece 


qfwood 


You know, of course, that the foot-rule is recording 
‘the length of the piece of wood'; because you can see 
both. But suppose that you pay no attention to the 
piece of wood, look at the foot-rule alone, and tell me. 
exactly what information that instrument provides. 

Its scale, certainly, does not mention ‘a piece of. 
wood’. You will agree to that. In fact, the only in- 
formation which you can gather from an inspection 
of the instrument alone is that it is recording a 
length, 

I had better make for you a memorandum of this 
% 

also. Here it is. 


‘Discovered 
by ihe 
Foot-rule 


A leng^ 
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MAKING A MEMORANDUM 
It is clear now that you can have two views of the 
thing you have entered in compartment A above. In 
your own, more direct view you see it as a piece of 
wood. But if you concentrate attention on your instru- 
ment (the foot-rule) alone, and let it do your observ- 
ing for you, all that you will discover is what the 
instrument discovers, which is a length. 

Now, I can join my two memoranda together in a 
way which will provide you with a single memoran- 
dum. This more comprehensive memorandum will 
remind you of the nature of your two views, and will 
show you how the lesser view is related to the fuller 
one. Here it is. 


VIEW 1 

Discovered bt/ tke 
jict-ruU. or tfoa 
your at- 
ieniionio the loot- 
raters records 

VIEW 2 
(^served Au ^ou. 
and refanUd 

as real thirds 
exislit^ ieukjfett- 
denUq in one and 
ike same world 


Ax 

A length 


A, 

Piece cf 
wood 

B Foot-rule 
recording 
what uou 
as 

efihe piece 
cf wood 


The link between the top row and the bottom row 
is — ^but wait a moment. Do you know the meaning 
of an ‘abstraction’? Well, when you pick out some 
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MAKING A MEMORANDUM 
property or characteristic or {a better word) 
‘character’ of a thing, such as that thing’s shape or 
size or weight or degree of hardness, the character 
picked out is called an ‘abstraction’, and the process 
of separating it from the thing itself is called ‘abstract- 
ing’. Now, then: the link between the top and bottom 
rows of our table becomes apparent when you notice 
this: 

B is abstracting from A2 

In the example given, jB is a foot-rule abstracting 
length from a piece of wood. If, however, you sub- 
stitute a spring balance for the foot-rule in 5 , you 
will get in A^^ ^weight\ In other words, the spring 
balzince will be abstracting from the piece of wood 
that piece of wood’s character of ‘weight’. The table, 
obviously, is very far-reaching in its uses. 

‘Far-reaching’ is, indeed, a very mild word. For it 
is clear that, in every case where you regard two 
things as real and then employ one of those things as 
a source of information about the other, that table 
will apply. In all such cases you must be making for 
yourself a View i — of an abstraction — a View i which 
will be additional to the View 2 with which you 
started. And your B (whatever it may be) will be 
abstracting a character only of the presumed real A2. 

That table of things judged to be real and things 
21 



MAavING A MEMORANDUM 


judged to be abstractions must be the key to all 
modern sciences. For science consists in taking two 
things presumed to be real (namely an ‘objective 
world’, A2, and a set of recording instruments, B) and 
noting how B reacts to Jz- The scientist discovers in 
this way a ‘world’ of abstractions, A^. 

You will see from that table how absolutely right 
was Sir Arthur Eddington when he declared that the 
tilings or ‘entities’ of modem science, discovered by 
exploring instruments, were nothing save groups of 
abstractions. There were philosophers in the Vic- 
torian era who made similar charges against the 
science of those days, charges which were resented 
most bitterly. The defenders vanished, in the end, 
before the devastating onslaught of modem Rela- 
tivity (though there are still a few wraiths about who 
do not know thatlUiey are dead). Einstein, indeed, 
went so far as to reduce all physical entities to terms 
of space and time only. But neither the Victorian 
philosophers nor Einstein nor Sir Arthur Eddington 
had the use of the table which is in your possession. 
Consequently, none of them appreciated, I think, at 
its full value the fact that, while the world discovered 
by instruments consists of what are judged to be 
abstractions, that judgement presupposes that the 
instruments are real. You can imagine the confusion 
which arises when any one tries to regard the 
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MAKING A MEMORANDUM 
abstractions and the abstracting instruments as 
equally unreal or equally real; tries, that is to say, to 
regard both as in View i or both as in View 2. That 
is the confusion into which modem science fell. 

But the science of the use of the key table is still 
very new — so new, indeed, that you will not find its 
name in any dictionary. 

It is called, ‘Serialism*. 
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CHAPTER III 
YOURSELF 

I n your ordinary, everyday speech you give utter- 
ance to a number of sentences which a Serialist finds 
extremely illuminating. You say, for example: ‘I saw 
this’, or ‘I moved that’, or, ‘I bought a packet of 
cigarettes’, or ‘I tripped over a step’, or 'A motor-car 
nearly ran into me’. Serialism assumes that these 
sentences are riot meaningless to you, so that you 
must be dividing the world you know into something 
which you call your ‘self’ and something which you 
regard as not your ‘self’. It notes, also, that you 
regard the ‘self’ as both affecting and being affected by the 
‘not-self’. 

That is enough for the Serialist. Out comes the 
table, and in goes, as a speculation: 
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YOURSELF 


VIEW 1 

Discovered Jby the 
"$6^“ or by you 
confining uour at^ 
iention & the ’’Self'' 

M\Vi4 2 

Observed by yow. 
and regarded by 
you as real things 
existing^ indepen- 
dently in one and 
ike same world 


A. 

? 

• 


A world of 
^^not-self 

B 

**Self^ es^loring 
ana absimcb 
lay tiere/honu 
an Am which is 
? 
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CHAPTER IV 


DOUBLE ASPECTS 

Science, searching, and philosophy, trying to under- 
stand, have been arrested in almost every direction 
by collisions with things which are worse than merely 
incomprehensible. They are worse because they are 
self-contradictory — they possess, apparently, two 
natures which are absolutely incompatible. 

Here, for example, are some of the troubles of 
science. 

(1) The light by which you take a photograph 
leaves the sun in the form of a ripple spreading in all 
directions throughout space. It arrives at its destina- 
tion — ^your camera plate — ^in the form of a tiny 
bullet. Light has, thus, a dual nature, 

(2) The smallest piece of matter is a group of 
waves. This can be proved by photographs. It has 
been spreading slowly throughout space for millions 
of years, and must be now many miles in diameter. 
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DOUBLE ASPECTS 


But it has done nothing of the kind. It is a tiny 
particle and has ‘stayed put’. The existence of fossils 
proves that. Matter has, thus, a dual nature. 

(3) .if your fiiend’s car, going at fifty miles an 
hour, is travelling in the same direction as your car 
moving at forty-nine miles an hour, he will, on over- 
taking, pass you at the relative speed of only one mile 
an hour; and you could, therefore, step easily from 
your running-board to his. But if your friend’s car is 
travelling in the opposite direction — ^rushing to meet 
you — ^he will pass you at the relative speed of ninety- 
nine miles an hour; and an attempt to visit him at 
that moment would be likely to fail. 

Now, when you are being overtaken by a ray of 
light, it passes you at a certain relative velocity which 
can be measured. But, if you are rushing to meet 
that ray, it does not pass you at a relatively higher speed. 
The speed of light in relation to you is always the 
same, no matter how fast, or in what direction, you 
are moving. 

Einstein’s relativity started with the decision to 
accept this paradoxical behaviour of light as an in- 
comprehensible ‘Law of Nature’, and going on to see 
what consequences would follow. The beauty, of 
course, of accepting a paradox as a ‘Law of Nature’ 
is that you are saved the trouble of having to explain it. 

It was discovered by Minkowski, and accepted by 
27 



DOUBLE ASPECTS 


Einstein, that this paradox could be described more 
tersely (though still remaining unexplained^ if we 
said that time had a dual nature^ and was both time and 
time multiplied by a certain mathematical factor. 

(4) The later experiments of Professor Miller, con- 
ducted at the Mount Wilson Observatory, indicate 
that light has, so to say, been holding another joke up 
its sleeve. Light does acknowledge the fact that you 
are rushing towards it. It does pass you at a relatively 
slightly faster velocity. But the acknowledgement is 
very small, far too small to acquit light of the charge 
of impossible behaviour. Einstein’s paradox, the 
Mual nature’ of time, serves still as the best broad 
description of the absurd situation; but some little 
thing has to be added to make it agree completely 
with the results of experiment. This is extremely 
troublesome to those who have to convince incredu- 
lous students that Einstein’s anomaly is sensible. 

(Philosophy cannot produce quite so glorious a col- 
lection. But it has one very fine specimen of its own) . 

(5) When certain particles in your brain move in a 
certain way, a sensation called ‘green’ comes into 
existence. But moving particles — ^little lumps possess- 
ing nothing but heaviness — cannot make, by simply 
moving about, either ‘green’ or an illusion of ‘green’. 
Sensation has, thus, a dual nature. 

This last anomaly is styled by philosophers, 
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DOUBLE ASPECTS 

Tsycho-neural parallelism^ But many of them use a 
more illuminating term. These speak of the 'Double 
Aspect’ of sensation. That name is intended to 
suggest that sensation is not really two different 
things, but one and the same thing regarded men- 
tally from two different points of view. In connection 
with numbers (i) and (2) of the scientific anomalies I 
have cited, science has borrowed this expression of 
the philosophers; and a few physicists, instead of 
speaking of the dual natures of light or of matter, 
speak of the double aspects of these entities. 

Now, glance at our table, with its 'View i’ and 
'View 2’. 

VIEWl 

Jfiscovered Jti/ the 
instrumetd 6 or hi 
yoiL co^nin^ your 
tdUniion to the 
instruments records 

VIEW 2 


world 


XegartUd iff you as 
realities existing 
independeMy uo 
one and the same 


A 

A chamcter 
abstracted from 
A^hi/ B 


^Aaytiu^ that 
you may Jte 
examining wi& 
die aid cfihe 
recording" 
instrument B 

B 

Instrument 

recordingA^ 


We can see, at once, that dual natures are bound to 
appear whenever you make the mistake of trying to 
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DOUBLE ASPECTS 


telescope those two ‘Views* into one — whenever, that 
is to say, you try to regard your and your A2 as 
being one and the same entity. 

In point of fact, the main function of the table, up 
to now, has been to explain away dual natures which 
have been, previously, constructed by such confused 
thinking — explain them by showing that they are 
merely double aspects due to the two ‘Views* which 
appear in that table. 

The most notable success in this direction was the 
explaining of what Einstein accepted without 
attempting to explain; namely, the paradoxical 
behaviour of light.^ If you will glance back to ano- 
maly number (3) you will see that this paradox boiled 
down to the statement that ‘time* was ‘time multi- 
plied by something else’, thus giving Time a dual 
nature. Serialism showed that this dual nature was 
really a double aspect, and a direct and inevitable con-- 
sequence of the two ^ Views'^ explained in the table. 

Serialism was equally successful in showing that 
the supposed dual natures of light and of matter 
were, as suspected, double aspects, consequences, 
again, of the two ‘Views’ asserted by the table. 

Realizing this, you would imagine that the proper 
method of instructing a science student to-day would 
be to show him the table at the outset, so that he 
* The Serial Universe 
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DOUBLE ASPECTS 

could see for himself how dual natures arose and 
were to be avoided. You would imagine rightly. But 
think of the trouble in the universities, where stu- 
dents have to be prepared to pass examinations on 
classical lines. 

A great physicist, referring to the clarifying value 
of the table, discussed the question of whether it 
would not be simpler, on the whole, for science to dis- 
pense altogether with recording instruments. He de- 
cided, sadly, in the negative. 

‘The only practicable course’, he wrote, ‘is to 
adapt our concepts to this procedure. The structure 
of physics is so massive that it is much simpler to 
stand on our heads than to invert it, and this Mr. 
Dunne teaches us to do.’ 

The remaining two of the anomalies I have cited 
(namely, the Miller ‘effect’, and Psycho-neural 
parallelism) become perfectly rational when viewed 
in the light of the table; but the results in this direc- 
tion have not yet been published. 

Publication is, indeed, Serialism’s great difficulty. 
The notes on the Miller effect have been lying idle 
for over a year. But the bare elements of this method 
of analysis are so new and so upsetting to our old 
ways of thinking that it is impossible to discuss with a 
novice any specific problem without having given 
him, first, an explanation of those elementary prin- 
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ciples. That puts lectures completely out of the 
question; for the preliminary explanation takes, as a 
rule, a couple of hours. I discovered this when I con- 
densed The Serial Universe into two such lectures. It 
was clear that I ought to have spread it over six. 

Books, therefore, remain for the moment the only 
suitable method of presenting new results. This, on 
the whole, is no great drawback. For Serialism, al- 
though it moves slowly, moves on a very wide front. 
Therein lies its immense strength. A mistake which 
might elude notice in one science shows up glaringly 
in the others; and I try never to make a statement 
until I have checked its accuracy in every field of 
knowledge with which I am acquainted. It is this 
cross-checking which occupies the greater part of my 
time. Now, in any book, I am able to deal with the 
whole of that broad front, so that the reader, special- 
ist or otherwise, is enabled to follow that cross- 
checking for himself. 

The wide fi’ont has another advantage. When the 
solution of a problem in one science proves difficult, 
one can, sometimes, discover the clue by tackling the 
parallel problem (there is always such a parallel) in 
another science. That, I may advise serialists, is a 
most useful tip. 
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ATTENTION 

I hope you will forgive me for what I am going to do 
henceforward. This has to be a popular book; and it 
is a fact that there are a great number of people who 
cannot hold anything pictonal in their minds for the 
space of time it takes them to read through one page 
and turn to another. For the convenience of these 
individuals it is advisable, obviously, to give them, on 
each alternate page of the remainder of Part I., a 
skeleton sketch of the table — a sketch like this. 
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It is not necessary to repeat that the contents of View 
I are being thought of as abstractions, and the con- 
tents of View 2 as realities — ^such persons have 
exceptionally good memories for words. Their 
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trouble is simply the mental strain involved in having 
to retain in their minds the form of the table, the way, 
that is to say, its compartments are placed with re- 
gard to one another. 

You must not suppose that the table is of value to 
science alone. One could, I fancy, write an entire 
book upon its uses in questions of philosophy. 
Students of that subject will find it, indeed, a most 
amusing occupation to fill in the three compartments 
in various ways, and see how often people confuse an 

with an But we have no time for that in this 
book. 

It must never be forgotten that the table begins by 
assuming, as A2 and two things with a common 
character of reality. It is you, who do not appear in 
the table, who separate them mentally while assign- 
ing to them that common character. You are talking 
of what a philosopher would call *two reals which are 
related*. If he wants to understand how such related 
‘reals’ can exist, I must refer him to you. Their com- 
mon character of presumed reality is a direct refer- 
ence to you — to whom they are real. Their separa- 
tion is in your world. You, therefore, are an under- 
lying unity which links them. 

There is a point more immediately important, and 
it is one which you wdl need to bear constantly in 
mind. It has been mentioned previously, in Chapter 
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II; but that was not the place in which to give it the 
prominence it merits. There it was explained that, if 
you wish to obtain the View i provided by your 
instrument, you must deliberately set aside your 
direct knowledge of ^2 ^.nd concentrate upon what B 
presents to you. This means, of course, that, if you 
are a philosopher using the table to disentangle 
logical judgements, you must cease to think of and 
concentrate consideration upon what B abstracts. But, 
if you are dealing with what you regard as objects of 
direct observation, then, to obtain View i, you must 
determinedly v^thhold from View 2 that form of con- 
sideration which is called attention. You must concen- 
trate attention upon what your B records. 

To discuss direct observation without mentioning 
the tremendous part played by ‘attention* is Uke 
trying to describe Hamlet without any reference to the 
Prince. May I give you a few first-hand examples. 

To-day is the 6 th of June, and when I had written 
the paragraph above I laid down my pencil. That 
entrancingly lovely thing, the Quartet in Rigoletto^ 
was coming through from Covent Garden; and I 
knew that it would be almost impossible for me to 
divide my attention. Some people could have done it 
— ^indeed I had done it myself hzJf an hour before, 
when I wrote steadily throughout an earlier part of 
the opera — ^but the Quartet claims all that I have to 
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give. Now, as I listened, I tried to isolate the silver of 
Gilda’s high notes from the main air. It was difficult; 
but, by concentrating attention, I achieved my end. 
When I succeeded, the voices of the other trio 
blurred into a mere accompaniment. Realizing 
suddenly that I was losing the best, I let my attention 
relax; and, instantly, the whole thing flooded through 
the broken barrier and came to me in its full beauty, 
as its composer had intended it to come. 

You are reading this book, and your focus of vision 
is concentrated upon the visual phenomena con- 
nected with the printed letters of the words you are 
regarding. But your focus of attention is on the mean- 
ings of the words you are reading — ^meanings which 
involve contexts outside the focus of vision. Mean- 
while, you are observing a whole host of sensory 
phenomena which are presented for attention, but 
are not getting it. Did you notice the pressure of this 
book upon your fingers? You do, now that your 
attention is directed thereto; but, before, it was to you 
almost as if that sensation had no existence. Yet it was 
there. If your fingers had suddenly lost all sense of 
feeling, you would have missed, at once, the sensa- 
tion to which you were not attending. 

Do you appreciate now the immense effect that 
withholding attention has in dulling the phenomena 
which attention is denied. There were sounds coming 
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in as you were reading. Did you notice them? Do 
you remember them? 

Voluntary concentration of attention is the most 
potent of all factors in the formation of memories. 
Every schoolboy knows that. 

May I quote from an earlier book of mine?^ 

Tt is a well-known fact that intensity of bodily 
feeling depends very largely upon degree of concen- 
tration of attention. The soldier in battle often does 
not know that he has been wounded; you are un- 
aware of toothache when you are running a race; 
attention to a bad pain will cause a smaller one to 
vanish.* 

Perhaps you knew all this before. If so, I must 
apologize. The majority of people are completely 
ignorant of the tremendous potency of attention. And 
it is essential that they should realize that acute con- 
centration of attention dulls almost to the point of 
obliteration the contents of the greater part of your 
field of observation; not by reducing the area of the 
field, but by rendering those contents unnoticed. 

^ An Experiment with TinUj 5th edition, p. 205. 
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THE GROUND WE ARE GOING 
TO EXPLORE 


There is a fable that the centipede got along very 
nicely until some one asked him how he contrived to 
keep count of so many legs, whereupon he became 
confused and feU into a ditch. We are like that when 
we try to think about ‘time’. Our language shows 
that we have a quite remarkable intuitive apprecia- 
tion of the part that time plays in our many problems. 
But the moment we ask oiirselves what time ‘is% we 
begin to trip and somersault in a manner calculated 
to excite dismay in all beholders. 

None but a neophyte would attempt to start dis- 
cussion of a temporal problem by trying to give a 
definition of time. For any description that we give of 
anything whatsoever has to be given in what are 
called ‘terms’ of some kind. That is to say, the de- 
scription has to make reference to some knowledge 
which the describer and the listener share in common. 
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The business of science and philosophy is to reduce 
the number of these necessary ‘terms’ to the smallest 
possible. Science does this by means of what are 
known as ‘dimensional equations’ — an immensely 
powerful logical process which the majority of 
philosophers do not even begin to understand (though 
they are, really, extremely simple). But, looking at 
the terms employed by physics, psychology, philo- 
sophy, and the man in the street, we discover that 
there are two terms which each party appears to find 
indispensable. These two are Space and Time. To 
say that they are indispensable is to say that we have, 
as yet, no more fundamental terms in which to define 
them. 

That means that oxir knowledge of these terms is 
not regarded as having been arrived at by reasoning 
processes: it is accepted as intuitive. You are deemed 
to be directly awaire of space and directly aware of 
time in the same way that I am directly aware of 
those terms. If there were any difierence between 
your intuitive knowledge and mine, we should dis- 
cover this in the course of two minutes’ conversation, 
if not sooner. It is because no such difference has ever 
been discovered that we accept them as fundamental 
terms. They are what are called ‘elementary indefin- 
ables’. 

To demand that a writer on problems which are 
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based upon the acceptance of space and time as ele- 
mentary indefinables shall begin by defining either 
term, is to demand that he shall abandon these as 
terms, discover something more fundamental than 
either, and proceed to discuss a different problem. 
‘Order’ is, probably, more fundamental than either, 
but the problem of survival versus no survival is a 
problem involving time-ovdcri and ‘order’ unqualified 
in this way would be of no use to us. 

Now, to say that something is an elementary in- 
definable is far from saying that it is totally meaning- 
less. Indeed, it is because time and space have, for all 
of us, meanings that enter into every problem of life 
that we choose them as terms of description. 

For example, if we accept time as fundamental 
term, then we are regarding ‘happening’ as having 
an absolute, irreversible, one-way order which is time 
order. Moreover, if we accept time as a fundamental 
term, we may not talk of past ‘events’ and future 
‘events’ as if they were co-existing with what is 
happening now. We must not, in fact, speak of past 
‘events’ at all. For an event is the happening of some- 
thing which, regarded apart from that happening, is 
not an event. Consider, for example, a particular 
configuration of stars. If it happens, it becomes an 
event; otherwise, it remains merely — a configura- 
tion. Thus, time, as a fundamental term, does not 
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peraiit you to envisage more than one ‘event’ — the 
thing which is happening ‘now’. 

That is what we all mean intuitively by ‘time’, and 
upon that catholicity of agreement depends the 
value of ‘time’ as a fimdamental term for my use in a 
description which you will understand. 

I shall refer to the time which carries the foregoing 
meaning as ‘real time’. 

Some may assert that conception of this single, 
absolute sequence of real events is contrary to the 
first principles of Einstein’s relativity. But Einstein 
had no ‘first principles’. He began in the middle. If 
we can link up with Einstein, without departing 
firom the first principles of philosophy and of com- 
monsense, that will be a distinct advance. Do not for- 
get, please, Professor Miller’s results. 

The meaning we are to attach to ‘space’ is a fitr 
more complex question. The most ill-educated man 
has a perfectly clear notion of the simple, one-way 
sequence of events, but is extremely hazy about 
space. He knows a lot about it, but has never faced 
and summarized his knowledge. Our best way of 
ascertaining his views will be to examine his everyday 
remarks upon this subject. Let us search together. I, 
if you will not mind, will make a few private notes as 
we go along. 

To begin with, the fellow does not talk about 
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‘space’ at all. He speaks of ‘here’ and of ‘distance 
away’. (N.B. — ^He is using polar co-ordinates.) 
Asked what he means by ‘distance’, he replies, ‘It 
will take me half an hour to get there.’ (N.B. — ^Hal 
vectorial space.) He teUs us, surprised at our ignor- 
ance, ‘Of course, it is easier to go down-hill than up- 
hill.’ (N.B. — So he regards space as having struc- 
ture!) He declares that aU things have length, 
breadth, and height. (N.B. — ^His space is three- 
dimensional; but he seems to be changing to Car- 
tesian co-ordinates.) But for ‘space’ as a whole, space 
the indefinable, he seems to have no word. Yet, wait, 
what is this? ‘Room!’ ‘Elbow-room.’ ^Room to move 
about Oh, splendid! splendid! Why! the fellow 
knows it all! 

What a very wonderful thing is this space. It 
is far richer in characteristics than is any classical 
‘matter’. 

But it is the final definition that pleases me best. I 
like the notion of space as a facility for something. We 
know, of course, that it is a facility for motion; and 
that it is a facility for differences in form. But, if we 
adopt the viewpoint of a psychologist, we can employ 
one sweeping definition and say that space is a 
facility for experience. We may have to come to that yet. 
Then we should have to say that time is a facility for 
change in experience — ^for all changes ‘take time’. 
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Meanwhile, we will give to time and to space the 
meanings which are enshrined in popular phrase- 
ology, and leave it at that. 

Returning to time, we find ourselves committed to 
consideration of what we mean by the ^present’ or (a 
less confusing word) the ‘now\ To a classical psy- 
chologist this is the ‘field of presentation*, the space in 
which various phenomena called sense-data, e.g. 
colours, sounds, smells, tastes, pressures, and the 
memory records of these things, are offered to 
observation and open to the movements of attention. 
In it the phenomena appear, wax, wane, and vanish, 
leaving memory records behind. But the field re- 
mains, and the observer of these changing phenom- 
ena remains with it. For how long? That is what we 
are going to discuss. 

I have said that the phenomena wax and wane. 
That has been ascertained by experiment. It is now a 
fact of science that no sensory phenomenon is ob- 
served unless it has a certain duration. Now, the 
duration necessary for the observation of a phenom- 
enon varies according to a peculiar law. The more 
intense is the phenomenon, the smaller is the period 
it needs to persist in order to be observable; or, what 
comes to the same thing, the smaller the intensity, the 
longer is the required period. But there is also a 
shortest serviceable period below which no phenom- 
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enon, however intense, can be observed at all. There 
is a similar minimal intensity. Clearly, then, these 
phenomena have not only the three ordinary 
‘dimensions’ of length, height, and breadth, they 
have, in addition, a measure of duration. 

Knowledge of sensory qualities like redness or 
sound (as heard) is said to be ‘given’; because it is 
quite obvious that, if you had never experienced 
those qualities, you could never infer their existence 
from any other kind of knowledge. It was the re- 
peated hammering-in of this indisputable fact which 
defeated, finally, those old-time rationalists who 
believed that reason alone could discover everything. 
Now, all sensory phenomena have position relative to 
a ‘here’ and have, also, some measure of endurance. 
These two characters of phenomena are called 
‘formal’, and the rationalists tried hard to make out 
that these characters are not abstracted but inferred. 
But, although mathematicians can devise formula 
descriptive of different kinds of space, all such 
formulae are based upon a presumed prior know- 
ledge of space in general, and without that pre- 
liminary understanding the formulae would convey 
to nobody the conception of space in particular. 
Consider, again, the common fallacy that time is 
something which you infer from watching the 
lengthening of a train of present memories. You need 
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to be aware of time before you can become aware 
that the train is longer than it was. 

Again, knowledge of time is no more derived from 
knowledge of events than knowledge of space is de- 
rived from knowledge of marked places in space. 
Knowledge of time includes the knowledge that the 
particular events considered are separated by time 
intervals of varying magnitudes. Without that know- 
ledge we should perceive all events as simultaneous. 
Without knowledge of space intervals we should per- 
ceive everything in space as crushed together into a 
single point. 

Eddington remarks that it is absurd to think of 
space as the amount of ^nothingness’ between two 
pieces of matter. But who thinks of space — this space 
so fuU of character — as ‘nothingness’? Not Eddington 
not Einstein; not I. Then why should we think of a 
time-interval as empty? J 

There is at least one omer item of knowledge which 
may be ‘given’. I refer to your knowledge of what you 
call your ‘selT. Now, the important thing about that 
expression is that you speak of this ‘self’ as ‘yours’. 
You would deny hotly that ‘your’ self is ‘my^ self. 
Therefore, you arc aware of an ‘I’ which owns this 
‘self’ of ‘yours’. Now, you do form conceptions, and 
this ‘self’ of ‘yours’ may be no more than a concep- 
tion. But what about this known ‘I’ which is sup- 
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posed to be forming that conception of a 'selT? It is 
meaningless to speak of a conception as forming a 
conception. It is a thinker who forms a conception. 
Very well. Since you are, clearly, directly aware of 
this thinker (you say, frequently, this or that is ‘my 
conception’), it may well be that you are, also, 
directly aware of what you call your ‘self’. 
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‘EXISTING NOW’ 

We have agreed to accept the popular limitation 
that everything which is real exists now. In other 
words, the ^past’ and the ‘future’, whatever these may 
be, are not credited with reality. They may be mere 
conceptions; they may have some sort of meta- 
physical ‘being’; but they have not the particular 
reality which pertains to that which exists now. 

Very well, let us consider some of these given sen- 
sory phenomena which come so mysteriously into 
existence, wax, wane, and vanish. They are real 
enough while they exist. There is no doubt that they 
are objective; for you can like them or dislike them, 
you can form memories of them, and you can direct 
attention to them or withhold attention from them 
while they are present. In other words, you observe 
them. 

Let us suppose that you are the only living thing in 
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the universe, and that the mechanical conditions are 
such that, unless you interfere, you are bound to have 
presented to you a sequence of phenomena of a very 
simple kind. A light, unchanging in its apparent 
spatial position, but changing in colour from yellow 
to red to green, and repeating this sequence over and 
over again, will serve our purpose. The coloured 
lights appear for very short intervals, separated by 
slighdy longer intervals of darkness. To give them 
size, we may say that they take the form of wide 
haloes. You have been watching them for some ten 
minutes or so. 

At any moment when the red halo is the object 
vfhich. you would declare to be ‘existing now’, you 
could give it as your further opinion that: 

a yellow halo has just gone out of existence, and is 
merely remembered; 

a green halo has not yet come into existence, and 
is merely anticipated. 

Let us write Y H for yellow halo, R H for red halo, 
and G H for green halo, and number these i, 2, and 3 
respectively to indicate the time sequence of the 
three phenomena in question. Let us, further, en- 
close 2 R H in brackets to show that this is the halo 
which, according to you, is existing now. At the 
moment in question, then, the state of affairs which 
you assert to be true is this: 
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I YH 

(2 RH) 

3 GH 

Unreal. 

Real. 

Unreal. 

Has existed, 

Exists 

Will exist, 

but exists 

now. 

but does 

no longer. 


not exist 
yet. 


Very well. Wait until a change takes place, and 
then make a fresh statement. This is what you assert. 


I YH 
Unreal. 

Has existed, 
but exists 
no longer. 


2 R H (3 G H) 

Unreal, Real. 

Has existed, Exists 

but exists now. 

no longer. 


So the brackets which, according to you, are sup- 
posed to confer reality, have changed from associa- 
tion with 2 R H to association with 3 G H. 

'Quite so,’ you say. 'The brackets indicate merely 
that 3 G H is happening now, whereas i Y H and 
2 R H are no longer happening, and are unreal.’ 

Very well. Remove your brackets and your 
written statements with regard to reality, and con- 
sider what remains. You have, in both your state- 
ments, 

I YH 2 RH 3 GH 

and I ask you this: Is there anything in the natures of 
a Yellow halo, a Red halo, or a Green halo which can 
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make one more 'real’ or more ‘existing now’ than the 
other two? 

You will reply, I imagine, ‘Of course not. None 
of them is shown as existing, so they are all three 
equally unreal.’ 

We had best continue by question and answer. 

/. Good. So the thing which, according to you, 
confers reality upon any one of the three coloured 
haloes is something quite distinct from the haloes themselves 

Ton, Wait a minute. Let me get hold of that. There 
is no reality distinction inherent in the three haloes 
themselves, so whatever makes one more real than 
another must be something outside them, something 
which we have not yet taken into account. Yes. I can 
see that. 

/. What is this separate and additional thing which 
shifts from one unreal halo to another unreal halo, 
but which enables you to perceive as real any one of 
those three unreal haloes with which it happens to be 
associated? Is there any conceivable thing which 
could make an unreal thing real? 

Ton* No, I suppose that would be nonsense. 

/. Very well. Do you remember what I said in the 
last chapter about the ‘field’ of presentation in which 
given phenomena appear and disappear — the ‘field’ 
which remains throughout the changes — the field 
which has dimensions like those of space? 
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You. Yes. 

I. Did you think of that field as real? 

You. Well, no. I thought of it as just space or some- 
thing like that. Not really real, you know. 

/. But we have got to get reality into the story 
somewhere. You cannot have three unreal haloes and 
an unreal field travelling firom one to the other, and 
say that this combination makes a reality which you 
can observe. 

You. All right. I agree that the field is real. 

1. But you agreed also that it would be nonsense to 
talk of a real thing which makes unreal things real. 

You. Yes. 

L Precisely. You cannot make sense of a world 
which is half real and half unreal. The halo in the 
field must be as real as the field. We saw, as you re- 
member, that there was no reality difference in- 
herent in the three haloes. So we have a world in 
which everything that we have been considering is 
real. That is much simpler. For the field becomes, 
then, something which provides you with a limited 
field of view. In that field of view the haloes will be- 
come observable to you one after another in suc- 
cession. 

You. That, certainly, seems to be the explanation. 

I. And a rational one. For science has been, for a 
long time now, regarding ‘fields’ as more real than 
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the matter we used to think of as occupying them. 
But the explanation is not the important thing here. 
What I have shown you is, that in dealing with sen- 
sory phenomena and the fields in which they appear, 
you must regard either all these things as real or say 
that there is no reality anywhere. And, when you 
regard all as real, it becomes evident that your sup- 
posed ‘now* was not a ‘now’ at all. It was an ab- 
stracted view — abstracted by you employing the field. 

Ton. You mean that you can put me into the table? 

/. Notj^ow; but I can put in this: 


VIEW 1 

Cmisiakert 
Jbr "now'’) 


VIEW 2 
(tile real 
^nowV 


A, 

Evanescent irtiettstiy 

A charader cf the, 
sensory pheno^ 
menu in 


\ AE sensory pheno> 
mena which you, 
employing the 
Iraveiling B, have 
ohservea, are oh- 
serving or will 
observe unless 
you intetfere 

B 

A field, itwellina 
Inrou^ A^ ana 
enahling you to 
abstract intensity 
fiom the sensory 
phenomena in 


Tou. I should like, if you do not mind, to read 
through that argument again. 

/. Naturally. I agree that this new stuff requires 
time for assimilation. But when you have finished I 
shall ask your assent to the following proposition. 
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The same test applies to any series of successive 
states of any kind of world which is regarded as an 
independently existing object for observation. One 
state caimot be inherently more real than the others, 
so their reality is independent of such an additional 
circumstance as being ‘now’. Thus, the particular 
reality which, we agree, is conferred by a ‘now’ 
amounts to no more than reality from the restricted 
point of view of some one employing that ‘now’. 
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PROOFS FROM OTHER SCIENCES 


Tou . This stuff that you have been giving me: is it 
psychology or physics? 

/. Psychology. It treats the sensory phenomena as 
objects for study. 

Tou, But I thought psychology was something in- 
vented by Freud. 

7. You are thinking of ‘Psycho-analysis\ 

Tou. Does that mean: analysis of the sensory 
phenom«ia? 

7. Good Lord, no! Analysis of the sensory pheno- 
mena has been going on since the time of Aristotle. 
Freud is pursuing an entirely different hare. 

Tou. Well, all this sort of stuff is new to me. I 
would rather have something more concrete. Where 
does my brain come into this? 

7. Quite simply. The in the table is ‘Intensity*. 
Substitute, for that, ‘Energy’, and 
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Tou. But ‘energy’ is not anything concrete. 

L You are forgetting that is not supposed to be 
anything concrete. It has to be an abstraction. 

Tou. Then where does the concrete thing come in? 

/. In It is called in physics, both classical and 
modem, ‘Action’. The classicists regarded it as a 
merely mathematical quantity; and as no more ‘real’ 
than you, at first, supposed some of the contents of 
your A^ (the supposedly ‘past’ and ‘future’ haloes) to 
be real. But modem science has changed all that. It 
is recognized now that ‘Action’ is the only physical 
reality and that it is ‘energy’ which is the abstraction. 
So, when you decided, in our last conversation, that 
the sensory phenomena in A^ were real, you were 
only, as a psychologist, agreeing with physics. 

You. But how does my hrain come into this? 

7. To get that, we must leave pure physics and ceill 
upon the physiologist, the man who deals with 
brains. We must add a note in A^^ to say that the 
‘energy’ there is ‘nervous energy’, proceeding in the 
cortical centres of the brain. Then A^ becomes the 
Action from which that energy is abstracted. Now, 
every physiologist would assure you that no sensory 
phenomena have ever been discovered to exist apart 
from that Action, They used to think that it was ner- 
vous energy alone which was associated with sen- 
sation; but they know now that it is Action. The 
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abstracted nervous energy in is associated merely 
with the abstracted ‘intensity’ of the sensation. So, 
when you observe a sensory phenomenon, you are 
observing Action in Az- 

Tou. But I understood you to say that, when I was 
using the field as a facility for observation, I was 
observing only the intensity of the phenomenon. 

/. You cannot concentrate your focus of attention so 
as to pack it into the limits of that field. You can con- 
centrate it around that field, but there is bound to re- 
main a considerable fringe overlapping that field. It 
is with that fringe that you are observing the red 
halo. The field serves you merely as a centre of the 
focus — a centre in which you can perceive the degree 
of intensity of the phenomenon. 

You. But why do I not perceive the whole of the 
contents of if they are all present in the real now? 

/. Because your attention is focused about the 
field; and, so, you notice only a tiny bit of the whole 
contents of your real view at the real now. 

You. My ‘whole view’ ! But^ wait — where does real 
time come into all this? 

I. Time? Real time? Why, View 2, containing all 
the sensory phenomena, plus the field B, is the ‘now’ 
in real time. So real time is the time which times the 
travel of the field B within that now, and times the 
movements of your attention following that field. 
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Tou. That sounds all right in theory; but can you 
prove it by any experiment? 

/. Easily; but I shall have to drag in Relativity. 

You. Well, go ahead. I have always wanted to 
understand what Relativity is. 

/. But this is a popular book. Most readers would 
prefer Relativity left out of it. 

You. Well, can you not tell them to skip the next 
bit? I want to know. 

I. Very well. (Other readers! Please skip.) Imagine 
some observer whose attention, like yours, is follow- 
ing the field as it travels in the great ‘now’. Ima- 
gine that he has a clock which ticks out the real time 
which times his travelling. Imagine that he is trying 
to make a map of the world through which the field is 
passing, using no more information than he can 
gather from his limited outlook within the travelling 
field and by counting the seconds ticked out by his 
clock. His difficulty would be to put in their proper 
places on the map all the objects which he had en- 
countered and left behind him. You see, he could not 
know how fast he was travelling until he had dis- 
covered what those distances really were. The only 
thing he could do would be to notice on his clock the 
times at which he passed the various objects, and 
show those objects as so many seconds apart. Now, it 
was proved in The Serial Universe that this distance on 
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the map which is ‘so many seconds’ would be actu- 
ally ‘so many seconds’ of real time multiplied by the 
Einstein factor. Thus, he would draw Einstein’s 
world. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE ‘SELF’ 

ICou. I can follow that Relativity proof after a 
fashion; but I am not sure now that the readers who 
skipped were not right. However, everything in 
science seems to point to the fact that the contents of 
View 2 are the contents of the real ‘now’. Perhaps we 
had better get back to the sensory phenomena. I 
ought to be able to see something there for myself. 
Where is that table? Ah! here 
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I notice that you describe the contents of View 2 as 
‘All sensory phenomena which you, employing the 
travelling have observed, are observing or will 
observe unless you interfere’. How can I interfere? 

/. That demands a little more physics, I am afraid. 
In the world (which, in physics, consists, you will 
rememb^, of ^Action" ) there is only one place where 
‘energy’ can be added by you (who do not come into 
the table) to the nervous energy of your brain (the 
nervous energy which does come into the table). 
That place is the false ‘now’ marked by your travel- 
ling field. You will not understand why you cam 
interfere at this place only; but it depends upon the 
science known as Quantum Theory, and is connected 
with the wave-particle anomaly (No. 2). The 
explanation was given in The Serial Universe, I 
warned you that Serialism covers a very wide front. 

Ton, All right. I shall take that for granted. What 
happens when I interfere? 

You alter, instantaneously, the state of the ner- 
vous energy which lies ahead of the travelling field. 
That may result in very extensive alterations through- 
^opt the forward part of the world through which you 
are travelling. 

You. Instantaneous alterations of what lies ahead! 
How can that be? 

/. I am not talking of that world as it is mapped out 
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by you. Your map is made from observations taken in 
the travelling field. That map is space-like^ inasmuch 
as the space distances you mark therein are based 
upon space distances in the field. And the map is, 
also, time-like\ because, in it, you show anything which 
your field happens to have passed as htingpast in what 
you mistake for time. Now, there is Order in that 
which your field travels over — order in every direc- 
tion. Your map shows some of this as space-order and 
some of it as time-order. But the latter order is not 
time-order. 

You. What is it, then? 

/, It is space-order ; but space, as I hinted before, 
is a peculiar thing, and this space-order is not like 
ordinary space-order. The best way to think of it is 
to bring in yet another science, and call the order, 
*Entropy-order’. 

You. But what sort of order is that? Is it order like 
the order of pebbles on a beach? 

I. No. That is space-order. If you stamp on the 
beach you move the pebbles in every direction 
radiating from your foot. Entropy is a one-way order. 
I can give you an analogy. 

Imagine a huge cable made of stiff but weightless 
wires. Imagine that this cable is in a condition which 
is properly woven at one end and completely un- 
ravelled at the other — ^the unravelled condition in- 
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creasing steadily all along its length. Imagine that 
you are walking beside it from the woven end to- 
wzirds the other, and that you are retwisting a few of 
the strands. 

Behind you lies the part which you have retwisted. 
Your twisting does not alter that. But it alters com- 
pletely the lie of the strands ahead of you. 

The extent of the unravelling at any part of that 
cable is analogous to the amount of ‘Entropy’ at any 
^ross section of the real world through which your 
field is moving. 

If you mistook the length of the cable for time- 
length, while regarding any cross section thereof as 
space, then you would say that space is full of particles 
(cross sections of the wires) which get more and 
more disorganized at each successive instant of time. 

It is with entropy-order that you interfere when 
you add energy to nervous energy at the travelling 
field. 

You. I find it difficult to imagine a weightless 
strand of wire. 

/. Weight need not worry you. There is no mass in 
the world we are traversing.' In that world mass is 
energy, and is abstractable only at the travelling field. 

You, Look here! Would it matter if I made a pic- 
ture of this? Otherwise, I cannot hold it in my 
mind. 
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L All right, so long as you bear in mind that such 
pictures are only memoranda to remind you of 
where you have got to in your thinking. 

Tou. Well, suppose this oblong is the world my 
field is traversing, and my field cuts across it where I 
have drawn the dotted line, and is travelling in the 
direction of the arrows. 

Fig. I. /ield 


Field 
» -■ ■■ ■ » 

/.Yes. 

Ton, Where does the nervous energy of my brain 
come in? 

/. In the middle of the field, like this dark bit- 
» > 

Fig. a. 
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Tou, And where does this Action from which that 
energy is abstracted come in? 

/. Straight across the middle, like this: 



» > 


Tou. Why straight? 

I. Because you have, as yet, no way of telling which 
way you are moving in space. You are on the earth, 
but that earth is spinning round on its own axis, and 
circling round the sun into the bargain. The sun is 
moving towards certain stars, and those stars are 
travelling heaven knows where. The only starting 
point you can get for your diagram is your own ‘here’. 

Tou. Why have you made that black band stop 
short of the boundaries of my diagram? 

I. Surely that is obvious. The sideways dimension 
of your oblong represents, not time, but false-time, 
that is to say, real time multiplied by the Einstein 
factor, and 

Tou. Yes, I know, but I cannot follow all that with- 
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out stopping to think it over again. Anyhow, why do 
you call it the ‘Einstein’ factor? I thought you said it 
was Minkowski’s work. 

I, Minkowski found it: Einstein used it: I ex- 
plained it. But so long as you understand that this 
sideways dimension does not represent either ordinary 
space or real time, that is all that matters. Well, then, 
your field is moving; so that, in course of real time, it 
comes across, first, the place where your brain is in the 
state you call infancy, and last, the place where it is 
in a state where nervous energy is converted into 
forms of energy which do not interest you. Outside 
those limits there is no such Action as is associated 
with your private supply of sensory phenomena. 

Tou. You mean, in plain words, that there is birth 
at one end and death at the other, and that these two 
states bound the extent of my personal view in the 
real ‘now’. 

L Precisely, but birth and death in the picture are 
states^ not episodes. They are there permanently in the 
real ‘now’, which contains all the stationary contents 
of your picture, 

Tou. The field is not stationary. 

I. No, it comes into, crosses, and goes out of the 
picture. The band I have drawn is called, in Rela- 
tivity parlance, your ‘world line’. Wherever it is, 
there are sensory phenomena, private to you. Where 
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the field happens to intersect that world line, you can 
discover, in those phenomena, intensity^ which is 
energy. Some of these intense phenomena are 
pleasurable; some, as in the case of pain, are very 
much the reverse. Your interferences are mainly 
directed toward the prolongations of sensory phe- 
nomena which are pleasurable even when fairly in- 
tense, and the avoidance of those in which that 
degree of intensity is unwelcome. 

Tou, I suppose that, if I can interfere to alter what 
lies ahead of the field, others can do so also. 

I. Of course, there are millions of living things, 
great and smzdl, altering entropy by means of the 
facilities afforded by their various travelling fields. 
Heaven knows, biologists have reason enough to sus- 
pect that. 

Tou. ‘Various — ^fields*! Is there more than one 
field? 

/. Every observing thing has a travelling field pe- 
culiar to itself, and these fields are seldom in exact 
alinement with those of other observers. Conse- 
quently, each draws a slightly different map of the 
world through which his field is travelling. In some 
cases the difference is so great that one observer will 
regard as ‘space* what another regards as ‘time* 
(hence the Relativity word, ‘space-time’). Those 
two, obviously, will disagree about ‘causation* or 
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‘causcil sequences’. But they will not disagree about 
entropy, for that is an order which is part of the 
physical structure of the A2 world. 

Tou. ‘Each has a travelling field peculiar to itself!’ 
Then I have a travelling field peculiar to rr^elf? 

L Go on. 

Ton, Peculiar to myself. Peculiar to my ‘self’. Why, 
then 

/. Go on! You have nearly got it! 

Tou. Why, then, the place where that field inter- 
sects my world line must be my ‘selT. 

/. Yes. You have got it. This ‘self’ of which you are, 
at all times, vaguely aware — this ‘self’ which you 
cannot visualize mentally, but about which your 
attention is focused so persistently and so alerdy — ^is 
not a ‘thing’ at all. It is a travelling intersection- 
point. But your statement is vague in one particular. 
There is no evidence that this field, which is, remem- 
ber, your psychological ‘field of presentation’, ex- 
tends, physically, outside your brain into space. It is 
your private property. From what you observe there- 
in you infer space beyond, and you put that space into 
the map you draw of the A2 world. But other ob- 
servers, as I said before, may disagree with that map 
of yours. 
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NO NEED TO ‘WAIT AND SEE’ 

Tou. 1 have been trying to count, and I may have 
got mixed. But, so far as I can make it out, you have 
brought forward six sciences and a bit of philosophy 
to testify to the reality of the contents of View 2. I see 
now what you mean by the ‘wide front\ Of course, I 
cannot pretend to judge the values of the scientific 
bits; but I think it would have been impossible for 
you to make the thing even seem to fit into six differ- 
ent sciences, if it had been fundamentally wrong. 
What convinces me, however, is the philosophical bit 
about the reality of those haloes not depending upon 
the thing that travels from one to the other, I can see 
that that thing must be only a field of view, abstracted 
from a wider field of view. 

Well, what comes next? I suppose you are going to 
teU me that View 2 is the view I shall get when I die. 
It sounds interesting, and it is a pity we cannot all get 
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a glimpse of it before death. That would be, indeed, 
startling evidence of what seems, theoretically, to be 
true enough. But, there we are: View i is the view we 
observe; and View 2, containing the A2 of your table, 
is merely thought of. 

7 . In drafting that table you were observing in View 
I, and thinking of View 2. Now, I am not going to 
argue that you can observe everything you think of. 
But, in this case, you have decided that, in View 2, 
the yellow halo, the red halo, the green halo, and the 
field B are all equally present to you in a real ‘now’, 
and that the three haloes have the same characters as 
observable things. Modern physiological science 
proves experimentally that when you are observing 
the red halo you are observing Action, which means 
that you are observing that halo in ilg, and not in A^, 
In Ai you are observing only the abstracted intensity 
of the halo. Moreover, is a real, four-dimensional 
world; so, if you are a real being, you must be a 
similarly four-dimensional thing, with a four- 
dimensional outlook. Clearly, then, you are in the 
condition of an observer who can observe that which is 
really present to you in A^^ but who is concentrating 
attention around the abstracted intensity in A-^ pro- 
vided for him by B. Withdraw your attention from 
what B provides, and you ought to be able to observe 
the rest of^^g. 
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Tou, What are you talking about? Spiritualism? 
Religious ecstasy? 

/. I am simply advising you to try withdrawing 
your attention from View i. 

Tou, But I cannot do that. 

I. I can well imagine that you find it difficult. 
Habit in psychology is a terrifically potent thing; and 
your attention has been glued to View i whenever 
possible for longer than you can remember. 

Tou, I do not mean that it is difficult. I mean that 
it is impossible. Look here! you have a very pretty 
theory which seems to be logically incontrovertible. I 
shall not dislike the thought of death in the same way 
again. Why not leave it at that? I am content to wait 
and see. Why spoil the whole thing by insisting that I 
have this view now — ^before my field reaches the 
death point? I can see that I ought to have it; but 
this test of withdrawing my attention from the field 
so as to get that view is too drastic. Nobody but a 
mystic can do that, and you are simply ruining your 
chances of getting your theory accepted. 

/. But it is quite easy to get that view. 

Tou, Have you achieved it? 

7. Hundreds of times. 

Tou, I should like to do so once. There are bits of 
my past life that I should simply love to go through 
again. I say I You are nottalking zboutmemory^ are you? 
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/.No. 

You. I am glad of that. There is nothing real-seem- 
ing in memory. What I should like is to see that ^past’ 
really happening again. 

/. Well, it is not very difficult. 

You. What is it like? 

/. Extraordinarily strange. You simply cannot 
make head or tail of it. Most puzzling. You are like a 
child in a new world. 

You. Yes, I can imagine that. And — ^surely that has 
been said before. Something about not being able to 
enter that world except as a ‘little child’. 

/. Well, you see, your focus of attention has been 
concentrated ais closely as possible about 5, observing 
a tiny fraction of with a central intensity which is 
Ai. When you withdraw it, and transfer it to some 
scene of your ‘past’ life — I ought to say ‘passed’, but 
you will follow easier if I use the popular word 

You. Yes. Go on. What happens? 

/. You try, naturally, to concentrate there in the 
same way. But it cannot be done. For View 2 is four- 
dimensional: B is three-dimensional. It is like a 
crack in stained glass. There is no edge elsewhere in 
View 2 so sharp as that. 

You. Still, I suppose that attention can concen- 
trate there or thereabouts. 

I. Yes, and it tries to travel forward steadily in the 
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same way as it had done before when following B 
over that same stretch. It succeeds after a fashion; 
but travelling forward at a pace which you have to 
judge for yourself is a very different matter to follow- 
ing a steadily moving mark like B, Imagine a child 
who has been learning to read by following his 
nurse’s pointing finger, and who finds suddenly that 
the pointing finger has been removed. 

Tou, Yes, but it can learn. 

7. Yes, and you learn slowly in this case. But can 
you read this: esac siht ni ylwols nrael uoy dna, 
sey. 

Tou. No. It seems to be something printed back- 
ward. 

7. You read it the right way round a moment 
ago. But that is analogous to what your ‘past’ life 
looks like when your attention moves backward along 
it. 

Tou. Yes, of course. 

7. Naturally, you do not attempt to maike head or 
tail of that sort of thing. Your attention goes back- 
ward in jumps, as your attention now would go 
backward in jumps if you tried to read backward a 
line of print in this book. At every word you would 
pause to take in the forward aspect of that word be- 
fore going on. 

Tou. Yes. It must be puzzling. 
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L You pause at a scene of yesterday and go on to a 
scene of last week. To you, those scenes seem to be 
happening in the wrong time order. 

You, Yes, of course. That would be bound to 
happen. 

I, It is the jumps of attention between concentra- 
tions which confuse. You find that you have entered 
houses without knowing how you got there. 

You. Oh! 

I, And your focus is always wider than it is when 
following the mark B, The result is that nothing 
stays still to be looked at intently. Always you see 
simultaneously the just before and the just after of the 
scene you are seeking. That does not matter if you are 
looking for a scene which was stationary in space 
when you experienced it before. It is the things which 
were moving then which seem to be slightly odd in 
this experience. 

You, Oh! I am beginning to understand. 

L The result of all this puzzlement is that your 
attention becomes wildly unstable, jumping back- 
wards and forwards over the years. It gets divided. 

You, Divided? 

I, Yes, attention is rather like quicksilver. There 
are many people who can divide it quite well in this 
life, although they are considered to be uncommon. 
In the View 2 world, with B useless, that division is a 
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natural consequence of the tremendous instability. 
As a result you find yourself seeing, at one and the 
same instant, and apparently fused together, scenes 
which were years apart when attention was following 
B, You find that new game so fascinating that you 
give up trying to do anything else. You see, you can 
create. You can make, with these blends, new scenes, 
and can make these happen in any order you like. 
You can make new adventures for yourself, new 
stories and experiences, in which you compensate 
yourself for all the disappointments of the life you 
endured while following B, 

You, I know one does that. But one is a very bad 
hand at this sort of creation. The adventures do not 
go always the way one desires. 

/. How can you expect anything else when your 
attention is being drilled daily to a ritual of con- 
centrated forward progression, and is continually 
being recalled to B by intensities flooding through 
from that travelling place. Your attention leaves B 
only because B, on its journey, has come to a gap 
where your brain is dormant — a gap where there axe 
no sensory phenomena of any kind. Then you are 
thrown back upon the wider view you have been 
neglecting. But the brain is seldom .completely 
dormant; and, at the slightest stirring to wakefulness. 
View I puts in its annoying claims upon attention: 
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discomfort, pain, the worries of waking life. Your 
attention jumps to the threatened point, and away 
again as the flow of nervous energy subsides. 

You. But why is it that, in an unbroken dream, one 
does not encoimter pain? There were plenty of 
extremely painful episodes in one’s past life. 

L Because sensory impressions are four-dimension- 
al things; and the greater the width of yoxir focus of 
attention in the time-like dimension, the less is the 
intensity of what you observe. Pain exhibits itself 
within only a very short range of intensities, and you 
cannot concentrate to the necessary degree any- 
where except where B gives you the required three- 
dimensional mark. Even when waking, and using J5, 
pain subsides when attention widens. 

This absence of the higher intensities, without 
absence of apparent reality , is a most noticeable feature 
of the four-dimensional world. Tn dreams — ^the true 
dreams of unbroken sleep — ^you are never dazzled by 
bright suns, deafened by loud noises, irritated by un- 
comfortable garments, scorched or frozen or fa- 
tigued.’ But emotions are very greatly accentuated. 
Pleasure is far more intense than in waking life, and 
so, for that matter, is displeasure. However, when 
we get on to the subject of why it is that the adven- 
tures we create are sometimes pleasing and some- 
times the reverse, we are leaving the province of 
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Serialism and entering that of the Psycho-analyst and 
of the Moralist. 

Here, however, are a few points of interest. 

Intensity is an unabstractable character every- 
where except at B. That means that its degree in 
other parts is not a matter of interest to the dreamer. 

The pleasure which accompanies some of the sen- 
sations of waking life is not dependent upon a high 
degree of intensity. High intensities are always un- 
pleasant. The pleasantness of a sensation depends 
upon its quality rather than its intensity. 

A dream is a controllable thing. You can dream 
what you please, once you realize that you are dream- 
ing and are the creator. 

There is no boredom in dreams. Boredom depends 
upon dragging ‘memory’s ever-lengthening chain’. 
There is memory in dreams, but it is extraordinarily 
short and evanescent. 

The dreams of really deep sleep, those which were 
earlier than the dreams one recalls first, can be dis- 
covered only by practised rememberers. They can be 
very lovely and intensely satisfying things. 

The ‘self’ of which one is aware in dreams is not 
the ‘self’ at B, It is the owner of that ‘self’ — the 
owner to which you refer when, speaking of B^ you 
say, ‘w^-self’. 

Ton, You were right. There is no need for me to 
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wait until I encounter death. I have had many 
glimpses in View 2. But I am not sure that I like 
what I have seen. 

L You have seen the wanderings of a bewildered 
and rather nervous child. You have built some of his 
shaky sand-castles. But the possibilities of that world 
are almost beyond description. Let me give you an 
illustration. 
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THE NEW IMMORTALITY 

(The illustration described in this chapter was given 
for the first time to an audience of about twelve 
hundred at the ‘Foyle Literary Luncheon’ of the 2nd 
of April 1936. It was repeated to the caste of Mr. 
Priestley’s play. Time and the Conwc^s^ in 19379 and 
again to an audience of about fifteen hundred at the 
National Book Fair in the autumn of the same year. 
It was televised, with auditory accompaniment, by 
the B.B.C. on the following December 12th. In each 
case the music was prefaced by an attempted brief 
description of the general theory. Of these, the one 
given at the television appears to be the most suitable 
for any audience to whom the subject is entirely new. 
It may help even the present reader, if he feels the 
need of some mental picture to fix the theory firmly 
in his mind. I have, therefore, included that bit, 
although this involves a certain amount of repetition. 
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But the music is the essential thing. It must be 
heard by any one who wants to realize how vast can 
be the difference between experiencing a simple suc- 
cession of states in a one-way order and re-experi- 
encing those states, with divided attention, in any 
order you please. The chances, nowadays, are 
against the present reader being able to play the 
piano; but he is fairly certain to know some one who 
can do this, and he is advised most strongly to take 
the book to that friend and get the music performed 
for him — ^while one or the other reads aloud the 
lecturer’s interspersed remarks. 

No rights are claimed by the author with regard to 
a spoken repetition of this lecture, with played 
musical accompaniment. AU other publication 
rights, including those of broadcasting and mechani- 
cal reproduction, are reserved.) 

Lecturer. Imagine that all the sensory impressions 
which you perceive in the course of your life are 
standing before you in a row — ^like a long strip of 
cinema film. On the back of that strip there is an- 
other picture, showing the various states of your 
brain which correspond to the sensory impressions 
exhibited upon the forward side. You, who are not 
your brain, have a view covering the whole of that 
array of sensory impressions firom beginning to end. 
You are standing opposite to it, and you see that 
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array with all its parts equally present. Your atten- 
tion can wander to and fro over that view as you 
please. But, along that array, there travels, with the 
velocity of light, an entity whom I shall call, ^ob- 
server I*. This entity is the thing which you observe 
as a private ‘self*. If we call the whole array, ‘time i * 
(although it is, really, only ^ pseudo-time) ^ your ‘self’ 
constitutes a travelling ‘now-point’ in ‘time i’. That 
point is of very great importance to you; because at 
that point, and at that point only, physical energy can 
pass between you and the stretch of brain we have 
mapped out along ‘time i’. At that point, also, the 
sensory impressions take on momentarily a peculiar 
acuteness, arousing, in the case of one particular sen- 
sation, the experience of pain. But the energy can 
pass either way, so that you can, at that important 
point, interfere with the state of your brain and make 
that organ take action to avoid the things which 
cause that pain. This would be equivalent, in our 
present illustration, to cutting the film and sub- 
stituting a new forward part. For this reaison, though 
you remain stationary, your attention^ highly con- 
centrated, follows observe!;^ i and dares not stray 
elsewhere. 

Now, when observer i reaches a blank place in the 
film, that is to say, a place where the brain is dor- 
mant, he has nothing to convey to you. So you lose 
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your acute sensations. Your focus of attention, con- 
sequently, expands and starts wandering in puzzled 
fashion over the wider view which you have been 
neglecting. That is the explanation of a "dream’. 

It is a funny business. Your attention has been 
trained drastically to following the "time i’ tract in 
one direction only, and you try to continue doing 
this in your dreams. But, lacking its accustomed and 
still sought-for mark — ^the view provided by observer 
I — ^your attention becomes unstable and divided. 
The result of this is that you discover yourself to be 
possessed of a very remarkable new power. 

You find that you can blend two or more sensory 
impressions widely separated in "time i’ into a single 
but more complex impression. For example, suppose 
that, when awake, you see as your attention follows 
observer i, a blue dress in a shop window, and that 
an hour later you see a girl in a stationer’s shop. In 
the following night’s dreams, you may see the girl 
wearing the blue dress. The result of this ability to blend, 
is to equip you with the ability to build, out of what 
observer i would call, "the past’, any scene or any 
drama which pleases your fancy — ^build it as some- 
thing real and happening to you. There is nothing 
speculative about that statement: the briefest study 
of your own dreams will show you that you are doing 
this as hard as you can. 
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Your dream life has other compensations. Emo- 
tions are more intense, and the appreciation of beauty 
is greatly increased. There is no pain, save when you 
partially wake, and there is no boredom. Your 
broader focus of attention saves you from the 
former: your shorter memory preserves you from 
the latter. 

You continue dreaming until observer i at the 
‘time I now’ comes again to a place where the brain 
is in a waking state. Then energy pours through to 
you once more, via observer i, and your attention 
flashes back to the vitally important point. The gap 
may be long or short; but you continue dreaming 
until it hats been traversed. Tou are not travelling 
through it: you are staying opposite to the ^time i 
past’, busy with what you see there. Well, then, sup- 
pose that the gap proves to be endless. Suppose that 
observer i never comes again upon the brain in a 
waking condition. What is there to interrupt you 
dreaming? Nothing. 

An examination of the essential geometrical dia- 
grams shows nothing which can bring you to an end 
in real time, and nothing which can destroy your 
view of the whole ‘time i past’ of your sensory ex- 
perience. Everything that you have ever known is 
immortal, but you see it in a new light and possessed 
of new values. 
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To enable you, however, to appreciate what that 
means, we need another analogous illustration. 
Fortunately, there is one ready to our hand. 

* * * ★ 

We need, again, in our new analogy, something to 
represent the ‘time i’ series of sensory phenomena 
accompanied by their corresponding states of the 
brain. The fixed keyboard of a piano will serve this 
purpose admirably. The striking of a note will repre- 
sent very fairly the focusing of attention at that point, 
for it is a well-established psychological law that 
phenomena which are not attended to are not 
noticed. The key on the extreme left represents the 
beginning of your ‘time i’ life-history; the key on the 
extreme right stands for the state where the brain 
ceases finally to fimction. There should be gaps here 
and there in the keyboard to represent places where 
the brain is sleeping, but we shall have to imagine 
these. 

Along that keyboard there travels, firom left to 
right, observer i at the ‘time i now’. You are station- 
ary, but your attention follows observer i, with the 
result that you experience a sequence of single events. 
(The pianist plays, without emphasis, an 
ziscending chromatic scale, andante^ starting at 
about one third of the way from the bottom end 
of the keyboard, and ending at the top.) 
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That life, certainly, is not worth preserving. Lord 
Dundreary was perfectly right when he described it 
as 'just one damned thing after another’. 

Now for the dreamer. He has lost, temporarily, his 
travelling 'now’ mark, and is staring at the keyboard. 
He can direct his attention to any note he pleases, in 
any order that suits his wishes. But his mind is trained 
to the waking life; and, when he is confronted with 
his now vastly greater opportunities, he is litde better 
than a child. His attention flickers wildly. He dreams 
of the 'time i past’ 

(The pianist plays single notes with one finger, 
jumping backwards and forwards over the bass 
half of the keyboard.) 

There is evidence that he dreams of the 'time i 
future’ 

(The pianist continues as before but moves to 
the treble end of the keyboard.) 

He constructs blends of increasing complexity 

(The pianist uses both hands and plays discords 
of first two, and then several notes widely 
separated.) 

In fact, he behaves just like the child that he is. \ 
(The pianist plays discords, crescendo^ using all 
the fingers of both hands and finishing up by 
thumping the keyboard with both fists.) 

He is glad to wake up and return to normal life. 
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(The pianist reverts to the sloWj simple chrom- 
atic scale, starting from the middle G.) 
and he says that he has had a nightmare. 

(The pianist continues the scale for another 
dozen notes, and then stops.) 

But now let us imagine that our friend has lost his 
*now’ mark for good and ail. It has reached the end 
of the keyboard, and has vanished, so far as he is con- 
cerned. The scene now is all ‘time i past’. His mind 
is being drilled no longer to the daily ritual of for- 
ward progression. He learns to appreciate his four- 
dimensional view, and to control his flickering atten- 
tion. He discovers that a chromatic scale effect is not 
necessarily the best way of regarding his store of im- 
pressions. He may, for example, prefer to employ his 
attention thus: 

(The pianist plays, in single notes, the following 
line from Solveig’s Song in Peer Gynty cantabiky 
and not sadly.) 



‘But’, you may say, ‘that will not be real life! It will 
be only a dream — a world of illusion!’ 

My dear sir, the only thing which is real, in the 
sense of non-subjective, in the entire business is the 
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‘time I* stretch o^hvzm plus sensory phenomena re- 
presented by the keyboard of the piano. And the 
waking experience which arises when you inspect 
that stretch thus: 

(The pianist plays some fifteen notes of the 
chromatic scale.) 

is in no way more ^reaV than is the effect which you 
will perceive when you can do this: 

(The pianist plays with both hands the yodelling 
chorus of ‘Solveig’s Song\) 


ABegKfito triLBqnlllaindzite. 




Think of what you can do! The whole range of 


musical composition lies before you, and this with an 


instrument the keyboard of which is a lifetime of 


human experience of every description. Do not fear 
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or shirk that experience. The more varied it is, the 
finer becomes your instrument, and the richer the pos- 
sible eflFects. There are grace-notes to be produced: 
(The pianist plays the opening bars of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Spring Song’.) 

Allegretto graz 
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And there are other players operating other instru- 
ments, giving the possibility of orchestral effects — 
effects which must increase in complexity and mag- 
nificence as agreement is reached between more and 
more performers; until, I am now scientifically 
certain, the Hand of a Great Conductor will become 
manifest, and we shall discover that we are taking 
part in a Symphony of All Creation. The magnitude 
of your own share does not matter; for, the smaller it 
may be, the better will you hear the whole. But, to 
hear that symphony, while playing your own part 
therein, is Absorption. 

(The pianist plays, fortissimo^ the finale of the 
Tilgrim’s Chorus’ from the Tannhatiser Overture,) 
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And now, having given you this faint illustration 
of the greater life, I must return to the Alexandra 
Palace, 

(The pianist reverts to the simple, sad chromatic 
scale from the middle C, and continues until the 
speaker ceases.) 

and thank you very much for the patience with which 
you have listened to this rather lengthy address. 
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‘BUT . . . ?’ 

I have been trying to make a list of the questions and 
objections which would be likely to arise in the minds 
of an audience returning home after listening to a 
lecture like that. The list is a long one, and very 
varied. The difficulty is to know which inquiry or 
criticism to answer first; for each reader may regard 
his own particular perplexity as the proper subject 
for this chapter, and might be displeased if its dis- 
cussion were postponed imtil considerably later in 
the book. Moreover, when he sees what the succeed- 
ing chapters are like, he may decide to read no fur- 
ther; and, in that case, he would fail to discover that 
his problem had received even consideration. It 
seems to me, therefore, that it would be advisable to 
deal extremely briefly, in a single chapter, with as 
many of those questions as is possible. In so doing, I 
shall try to avoid speculation. The answers will be 
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based either upon what seems to me to be common 
sense (with that, of course, others may disagree) or 
upon something which is coming later in this volume. 
We will begin with one of the critics. 

Objection, It is not real. It is not real. I know dreams, 
and they are not at all the same sort of thing which I 
encounter when I wake up. 

Reply, The next time you see, at a cinema, one of 
those amusing pictures of athletes repeating, in slow 
motion, feats which previously they had performed 
at racing speed, notice how much more real-seeming 
have become the figures of those men rising inch by 
inch from the ground. It is the fact that they stay 
there to be looked at in detail which makes them 
appear more real. Something of the same effect is 
what strikes you on awaking from a dream. You 
return from a view of racing instabilities, due to the 
instability of your own darting, divided attention; 
fi:om a view in which change of scene follows directly 
upon mere change of thought; from a world in which 
an act of faith will remove mountains; firom a world 
in which nothing that you have known has perished: 
to a world which stays still to be looked at; to a world 
in which there is terrific inertia, to be overcome only 
by violent exercise of force; to a world in which 
change is a familiar, steady drifting into a non- 
existent 'past’. You say, according to your tempera- 
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ment, ^Oh damn! Time to get up’, or, "Thank good- 
ness! It was only a dream.’ But it is impossible for us 
to doubt any longer that those two worlds are merely 
one and the same world viewed from different stand- 
points. 

There is another aspect of this question — one that 
almost invariably is overlooked. When you compare 
the waking supposed "reality’ with the dream, you 
are comparing present impressions with a mere 
memory. To get into a position where you can begin 
to exercise judgement you should compare the 
memory image of a vivid dream with the memory 
image of something which you have experienced 
when awake. Then you may search for differences 
other than those which I have mentioned above. 

Question, I had a little son 

Answer, Stop! Please stop! 

I have no right to lecture to any one on the subject 
of ethics; but ethics is involved very deeply in this 
question of reunions; and ethics must come into my 
reply. 

In the world of what we may call the lesser ‘now’ a 
meeting is a state where the bodies of two people are 
in close proximity. The attentions of both persons are 
focused on that instant of pseudo-time, and the 
communication between mind and mind which is the 
essence of the meeting follows through the ordinary 
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media of speech or signal. In the greater ^now’^ your 
attention may revisit such a scene, and you may see 
again the one you seek. You may hear again the 
spoken words, you may receive and give the same 
caresses. But the attention of that other may not be 
there. In that case, there is no meeting . 

Moreover, in the world of the greater ‘now^ com- 
munication is not by word or gesture, but (eis I shall 
show later) through the medium of a common field 
of consciousness. Mind communicates direct with 
mind. 

Very well, then: a meeting in that world requires, 
if it is to last for more than a fleeting instant, mutual 
desire. But it requires something more than that if 
you are to savour it in full perfection. That is where 
the ethics come in. 

, Bear in mind, pleeise, to begin with, that the one 
you seek is engaged in his or her world-building, and 
that the edifice aimed at is fairly certain to diiffer in 
many essentials firom that which you would plan. 

Now, you can be a little god in your own little 
kingdom. You can meike everything happen exactly 
as you please. You can meet again every one you 
have ever known, at any age you can remember. 
They will welcome you gladly — ^if you wish it. They 
will acknowledge that you had been right, after all, 
in those little quarrels. But, presently, unless you are 
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beyond measure foolish, you will realize that this 
docility does not ring true. It will be a terrible mo- 
ment when you discover that the words are dictated 
by you; that the affection is of your own inventing. 
You will have what you have wanted always in this 
life — a world wherein every wish is fulfilled. It is a 
little heaven of private pleasure — and a hell of utter 
loneliness. 

To avoid, or to escape from, that, you must be 
willing to surrender some of your sovereignty. You 
must be prepared to build to please others. 

Where there is unselfish love there must be, obvi- 
ously, the required measure of agreement. Then you 
will meet very fully that other whom you seek. You 
will encounter once again that difference in outlook 
and desire which makes that other other than you. 
You two will do things together. Your solo will cease 
and become part of a duet. 

But you may have to assent to a trio — or to a 
quartet. The orchestra is waiting for you all. 

Q^stion (by a very truthful questioner) . I hate my 
fellow men. I cannot bring myself to tolerate them. 

I suppose that it is unnatural — ^something wrong 
with my brain. When I revisit the ‘time i past’ of my 
brain shall I continue to hate? 

Answer, Not if you hate your hatred, as I think you 
do. Your mental operations in that world are not the 
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concotnitants of currents of nervous energy in the 
‘time I past’ of your brain. (The reader will find 
further information on that point in Chapter XXIII 
of An Experiment with Time,) 

We are all, even the best of us, a little malicious. It 
seems to me to be very necessary that we should face 
that fact, and not disguise it under high-sounding 
titles such as ‘righteous indignation’. (How could 
any impatient thing like indignation be ‘righteous’?) 
Admit your malice. Look at it. See it, without trap- 
pings, for the unlovely thing that it is. Remember 
that merely to recoil from self is to turn to God. 

Question, God? 

Answer, That comes later. 

Q^siion, But what about those lunatics who hate, 
and love their hate. It is not their fault. 

Answer. In so far as that trouble is merely brain 
trouble, there is nothing to worry about. For, I 
repeat, the mind that hates and loves, feairs and 
hopes, in the greater ‘now’ is not wholly the product 
of brain. Moreover, there is one thing which seems to 
me to be merely common sense. If you will not seek 
Grod, God will seek you. 

Question, How, possibly, can you know that? 

Answer, It is common sense, as you will see when 
you have finished the book. God would have to do it, 
even if only fi:om motives of self-preservation. But I 
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can put it more bluntly than that. It is what any 
decent person would do; and, from what we can 
ascertain about God, He cannot be inferior in such 
respects to ‘any decent person’. 

Question, Look at me! I am blind. What sort of a 
world will this strange world be for me? 

Answer, Your answer, also, comes later in the book. 
But I can give it to you now. You will see as all men 
see, whenyou find God, The eyes of every creature that 
lives are at your disposal there. 

Question, How can any one prove that we survive? 
We must wait and see. 

Answer, That is a very old quibble of the material- 
ist, when he has got the worst of an argument. If the 
trick escapes your notice, he goes on to add, ‘and, 
meanwhile, we had better treat the matter as an open 
question’. From that to, ‘It would be safer to assume 
that we do not survive’, is an easy step for sheep to 
follow. 

You will see the little string of fallacies readily 
enough if I give you a parallel example. You have 
pulled your armchair to the fireside, and have 
crossed the room to your bookshelves. There you 
hesitate between two volumes. One is heavy, and the 
other is light. You decide upon the former. Suddenly 
it occurs to you that you cannot prove that the arm- 
chair will be there when next you reach the hearth- 
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rug. What are you to do? It would be better to treat 
the matter as an open question. That being so, it 
would be wiser to take the light book, so as to have 
less weight to carry both ways if you found that the 
armchair had vanished. But, then, since the matter 
is uncertain, would not the safest course of all be to 
assume that the armchair will not be there — and go 
to bed? 

The initial quibble is one with which no material- 
ist could get away in a court of law; but he gets away 
with it every time so far as the perplexed general 
public is concerned. The logical fallacy is in the 
assumption that it is up to you to prove that the arm- 
chair will ‘stay put’. As any judge would tell you, the 
boot is on the other foot. Continuity is always pre- 
sumed in logic, it is the man who avers that con- 
tinuity will be broken who is required to prove his 
words. The armchair is at the hearthrug. It is pre- 
sumed in logic that it will remain there. Any one who 
declares that it will have moved is required to pro- 
duce his reasons for making such a prophecy. That it 
may move, for reasons unknown, is not accepted as a 
reply. So it is in the case of survival. You are alive. It 
is presumed in logic that you will remain alive unless 
there is evidence that something will happen to bring 
about a breach of continuity. Up to now the mater- 
ialist, confining his argument to terms of a pseudo- 
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time, has been able to produce psycho-neural 
parallelism (see Chapter IV, page 29) as evidence 
for the validity of his prophecy. I have destroyed the 
value of that argument by showing that his alleged 
‘time® is merely a pseudo-Umt. It is his turn to move, 
and to prove that we die in real time. I could have 
rested my argument there. The glimpse of an existent 
past which is afforded us in dreams is an extra argu- 
ment. The materialist is, so to say, two points down. 
To recover his position he has to disprove first the 
evidence provided by the way in which the existence 
of, and character of, dreams fits in with the general 
theory. But that is only half his difficulty. Thereafter 
he would be required to advance some strong new 
reason for supposing that we die, after all, in real 
time. It would have to be a strong new reason before 
we could regard the matter, once again, as ‘an open 
question®. It would have to be very much stronger 
before we should be justified in saying, ‘It would be 
wiser to presume that this survival will not happen.® 

Qt^stion. I am tone-deaf. I cannot follow your 
musical analogy. Have you another illustration for 
me? 

Answer, There is none other quite so good; because 
musical chords represent so perfectly the effect of 
blending together sensory phenomena which are 
widely separated in the ‘time i stretch®. But, as re- 
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gards the tremendous power of creation which is 
latent in the mere ability to re-observe unblended 
phenomena in any time order you please, there is an 
illustration which will serve very well. 

I have a typewriter. The order in which the letters 
are arranged is fixed. Let us use that order to repre- 
sent the ‘time i past’ series of sensory phenomena. 
The striking of a key will represent, as before, the act 
of attention to a sensory phenomenon. 

My little boy found that the easiest way to produce 
effects with this apparatus was to follow the letters in 
the simple order in which they are arranged already 
on the machine. He produced (omitting the nume- 
rals) this: 

QWERTYUIOPhcASDFGHJKL: §ZXCVBNM? 

. qwertyuiopasdfghjkl; - zxcvbnm 

and he seemed very pleased with his result. It did not 
appear to occur to him that the keys could be struck 
in any other order — ^it was, to him, the natural way 
in which one reads anything, i.e. attends to a row of 
letters. 

I struck a few letters here and there for him, and 
left the machine to him again. His next effort pro- 
duced something like this: 


Vd?GPKilQWn-L 
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He did not seem to find that very interesting and 
returned to 

QWERTYUIOP 

and so on, which he regarded, clearly, as a far more 
sensible arrangement. 

So does the awakened dreamer. 

Now I, learning under instruction, of course, did 
better than that. With considerable strain on the 
attention I managed to bring into visible existence 
that famous sentence: 

The hr own fox Jumps quickly 
over the lazy dog. 

The sentence which leaves no key untouched 

But, if I handed the instrument to an expert, he 
could produce without the slightest difficulty that 
most beautiful and most poignant of sudden outcries: 
Thou wast not bom for deaths immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 

Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien com; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
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Do you know how it continues? 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 

Poor Keats. He was dying of consumption, and he 
had no hope — ^no, not one tiny shred — that there lay 
before him anything save utter and complete 
extinction. 
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AN INTERLUDE 

ou will find that typewriter illustration very ser- 
viceable in cases where you are trying to describe to 
some novice what is meant by the ‘new* immortality. 
It is easily learned by heart. You can extend it, 
moreover, to illustrate what was meant by the old 
immortality — Q\VERTYUIOP*ASDF ad infinitum — 
and by the old materialism — QWERTY interrupted 
by, ‘That is quite enough firom you, my man! Here is 
your lethal dose.* 

I admit, however, that this sort of thing causes one 
to look back with half a sigh to those queer Victorian 
days when all was so unbelievably simple. A man 
could say then, to his partner at the dinner table, 
‘The Universe, my dear young lady* (they did, 
really, talk like that), ‘consists of matter in motion. 
Matter consists of little bits called molecules, and 
molecules consist of little bits called atoms.* And she 
used to reply, ‘Oh! Mr. Jones, how clever you are. I 
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can’t think how you manage to think of things like 
that.’ 

Even God was simple then: a Big Boss with a big 
stick reserved, essentially, for those whom you dis- 
liked. It was easy for you to forgive those criminals, as 
commanded; since you knew that they would catch 
it pretty hot, anyhow, later on, unless they admitted, 
grovelling, that you had been right. It was satis- 
factory to feel that God was just. 

But God, thank God! is not ‘just’. Justice is of Man. 
God is, to us, what the Seers have seen in Him. He is 
the Escape from Self. He is Allah the CompEissionate, 
the Merciful. He is the Father Who does not will that 
one of these little ones shall perish. He is Love. But 
He is not a distributor of rewards for ‘virtues’ and of 
punishments for ‘iniquities’. 

Can we reach to a God like that by the unemo- 
tional pathway of mathematics? Why not? Such a 
God might well be open to access by any truth- 
seeking approach. 

You need not be alarmed at this mention of ‘mathe- 
matics’. That form of logic is used twice only 
throughout the entire argument, and on neither 
occasion will you find anything to bring you to a 
standstill. 

The first usage I can exhibit to you here and now. 
Can you do the following little sum? 
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A motor car is travelling at a speed of yards in i 
second. What length of roadway will it pass over in j 
seconds? 

You can answer that at once — 90 yards. Yes, but 
do you realize how you reached that answer? 

You multiplied the speed, 30 (yards per second) by 
the time, 3 (seconds), and that gave you the length, 
90 (yards). 

Do you agree? Very well, the mathematics I am 
going to use first consists merely in repeating that any 
length travelled over is equal to the speed of travel 
multiplied by the time during which the travel con- 
tinues. 

You do not mind that? Good! Then, in the next 
chapter, I shall write L for length travelled-over, C 
for the speed of travel, T for the time during which 
the travel continues, and x for ‘multiplied-by*; and I 
shall say that 

L=CxT 

The other bit of mathematics is one which you are 
not expected to follow, or to try to follow. You are 
asked merely to accept my word for its truth and to go 
straight on to examine the alleged consequences. 

It will be worth your while to struggle through. 
For there is a very great deal of information com- 
pressed into the short remainder of this book. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


‘TIME- MAPS’ 


Clonsider, please, three successive eclipses of the sun, 
and represent these by three points numbered with 
three successive numergds. Set down the numbered 
points thus: 


3 • 


( 2 ) . 


and enclose 2 in brackets to show that, in the opinion 
of some ‘self", it represents the eclipse which is actual- 
ly happening. As we know, this self will cheinge from 
association with 2 to association with 3. 

Next, join the three numbered points by a continu- 
ous line, thus: 

3 

(2) o 


I 


Fig. 4, 
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This development necessitates a slight alteration in 
the language of our description. Instead of speaking, 
as above, of changes in ‘association’, we shall have to 
say that the self moves from eclipse 2 to eclipse 3. 

Now, let us ask a classical physicist what is repre- 
sented by a line like that. He will reply, without 
hesitation, 

‘i, 2 and 3, represent real events in time. The dis- 
tances between them along the line are pictorial 
representations of the intervals of time which separate 
those events. To add a travelling “now” is an illegi- 
timate extension of what is merely an analytical 
device.’ 

Let us ask a philosopher. His answer is quite un- 
compromising. He turns down both the classical 
physicist and ourselves. He says, 'You are trying to 
represent time by space. You have no right to attempt 
any such thing.’ 

We contradict both these disputants. We*have been 
claiming that there is a real world, objective to you 
who do not come into our table, and objective also 
to your ‘self’. Our subsequent argument was that 
all states of this real world exist simultaneously. 
Hence, we hold that the line in Figure 4 represents 
a real length in that real world — a length moved 
over by a real ‘self’. It does not^ therefore, represent 
time. 
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The dispute is one which can be settled by experi- 
ment. 

We say to the physicist, ‘Suppose that your instru- 
ments were to inform you that a certain object is 
travelling in ordinary space with a speed which we 
will call C. How would you, using your device of a 
line to represent time intervals, exhibit the change of 
position of that object during one second?’ 

In reply, he draws for us the diagram below 



- , representing^ space 


Fig. 5. 

and he explains it as follows. 

‘The distance measured horizontally from the left 
upright edge of the diagram to any point in the thick 
diagonal line OM represents a space distance tra- 
velled by the moving object. The distance measured 
from the base of the diagram upwards to the same 
point in the diagonal represents the amount of time 
taken over the journey. For example, the vertical 
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distance from D to B represents the time which the 
object takes in travelling a space distance as long as 
from A to B. We show the measurements of these 
time-intervals and space distances by scale divisions 
marked on the left edge and the base of the figure, 
Thus^ the distance from Z) to ^ is, clearly, the same as 
that from 0 to A\ and from 0 to -4 is marked one 
second on the scale. We say that, starting from the 
instant and place represented by 0, the object will 
have travelled a distance equal to that of from A to -B, 
when one second has elapsed. I cannot tell you how 
long is the distance from A to 5, because I cannot 
mark off the equal distance along the base with a 
scale of feet or yards or miles until you tell me how 
great is the speed you call C. I may add that the thick 
line OM is called the “world-line” of the moving 
object.’ 

Examining this diagram, we note that the classical 
physicist has called his proposed scale of distances 
along the base, ‘is, representing space’. His scale of 
distances along the upward left edge has been 
named, representing time, T\ Here, immediately 
we join issue. 

‘Your is wrongly labelled’, we declare. ‘It does 
not represent time. It represents a length measure- 
ment of the real world. Consequently, your world- 
line 0 Af is not a siunmary of positions in space corre- 
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spending to intervals of time. It represents a solid rod 
lying stretched out in space. 

‘That space is being travelled over in the upward 
direction by a real “field” about which our atten- 
tions are focused so closely that becomes to us a 
stretch, partly of space which has been passed (by our- 
selves), and partly of space not yet reached (by our- 
selves) . This produces the pure illusion that the length 
represented by Z4 is time. It produces, also, the illu- 
sion that the bit of OM which the field happens to 
intersect is the only bit of OM which exists. Lend us 
your picture for a moment and we will insert the 
necessary corrections.’ 

Here I must interrupt the discussion for a moment 
in order to explain to the reader what I mean when 
I speak, as I am going to speak, of ^ apparent motion. 

‘Apparent’ motion must not be confused with 
‘relative’ motion. You will see the difference very 
clearly if you draw an inclined line like this 



Fig. 6. 
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on a piece of paper, lay the upper edge of an envelope 
horizontally across it, and push that envelope edge 
straight up the sheet. The place where that envelope 
edge crosses the inclined line will be seen to move 
along that edge from left to right. But none of the 
carbon grit of which that line consists is moving 
horizontally. Similarly, if you hold the envelope edge 
steady, and slide the sheet of paper with the inclined 
line downwards beneath the envelope, you will see 
the same transition, from left to right, of the point of 
intersection. But no pencil grit is moving that way. 
Thus, the relative vertical motion between envelope 
edge and paper is real in a sense in which the seen 
left to right motion is not real, but only apparent For, 
in the former case, some real thing is really moving; 
while, in the latter case, it is merely a geometrical 
abstraction, an intersection ‘place’, that is changing 
its position. 

Apologizing to the classical physicist or these 
whisperings between you and I, we return to the 
attack, borrow his diagram, alter his ‘L4, represent- 
ing time’ to ‘£4 representing space’, draw a thick line 
from A through B (to represent the travelling field), 
erase the legend ‘i sec’ and substitute a small arrow 
pointing upward, ‘That’, we say, ‘represents our idea 
of the real world. Time does not appear in that dia- 
gram at all.’ 
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Here is the altered picture 



Zj, representing space 
Fig. 7. 


He looks at this with an expression of slight dis- 
taste, and demands to be told whether we regard it as 
impossible for him to make a diagram of the real 
world in terms of time and space. We reply, ‘Not if 
that diagram is going to contain a representation of 
you.* He disclaims all desire to include himself in any 
picture that he may draw. ‘I want’, he says, ‘to make 
a diagram of the world which is external to myself. 
That world is what 1 call the “real” world — “The 
solid world of Nature”. I want to map it out in terms 
of space and time. I assert that I can do this, and that 
the diagram which you have just spoiled was, in fact, 
the beginning of such a map.’ We ask him if he pro- 
poses to make that map from observation; and he 
replies, ‘Of course. I am a physicist.’ 

‘Very well’, we say, ‘but the map you drew was all 
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wrong. It was neither fish nor fowl. As we have 
altered it, it serves us very well as a picture of the real 
world — but then it is not a time-map. It is the con- 
tent of a real “now’\ That is the country of which you 
propose to make a map in terms of space and what 
we call “pseudo-time’’, and this is how you will have 
to set to work, if you wish that map to be a reliable 
guide in your science. 

‘You, in our theory, are making observations in the 
travelling field AB (Fig. 7). The country you are-, 
mapping out is streaming away behind that field. 
Suppose, then, that you note within the field some 
object or state of the external world, and that, one 
second later, as told by your watch, you note another 
state. The distance that you have to mark along the 
X4 line of your map as separating those two states 
must depend, obviously, upon the rate at which your 
field is racing over the country you are inspecting. If 
it is moving very fast, the distance travelled in one 
second, which is the distance separating the two 
states, will be a long one. If the field is going more 
slowly, the distance will be shorter. In fact, the distance 
in the real world between the state your field has 
passed and the state it has just reached one second 
later will be the distance which the field has been dis- 
placed during one second. And that is the only way 
in which that distance can be shown on your map. If 
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the velocity with which your field is travelling is C, 
the distance it has been displaced in a time T is 
CxT. Therefore, the distance from 0 to ^ on your 
map, which represents the distance the field has been 
displaced in one second, should have been drawn, 
not as a line marked i*, representing time, T, but as 
an arrow extending from 0 to ^ and labelled C x 7*.’ 

(Such an arrow, I may explain to the reader, is 
called a Vector’, and it is used to represent displace- 
ments in all diagrams which contain no framing line 
indicating time-intervals.) 

Here is the physicist’s proper map so far as we have 
developed it. 


A B 



Fig. 8. 

He agrees that this procedure would be correct, if 
our premisses were true; but he denies those pre- 
misses. The travelling field, he avers, is all nonsense. 
‘Moreover’, he adds, ‘you cannot determine the 
length of yotir vector in miles or yards or feet until 
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you have discovered how great is this velocity you 
call C. The rate of travel of a “now”, which is what 
your C amounts to, is, obviously, an undiscoverable 
thing; and I have no use, in my science, for undis- 
coverable velocities.' 

We implore him to have patience, and we continue. 

‘During the travel of your field from 0 to the 
place where that field intersects the world-line OB 
in our Figure 7 will have moved from A to B. It will 
have passed over that distance in the course of one 
second. Let us suppose, now, that there happens to 
be, in the country over which your field is travelling, 
a world-line stretching from 0 and intersecting AB at 
a point B the distance of which from A is equal to the 
unknown distance from A to 0, This supposition in- 
volves, of course, that you cannot show on your map 
the distance, in miles or yards or feet, between the 
point B and the point A. But it enables us to say that 
the displacement of the intersection point along AB 
in one second would be equal to the displacement of 
the field AB from 0 to ^4 in that same second. The 
displacement of the intersection point along AB 
would be, thus, equal to C x T. We can show that by 
another vector. But here we must be careful. The 
motion of the intersection point is not the motion of 
anything real. It is only an “apparent” motion. If we 
were to draw a second arrow like OA to form a base 
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to Fig. 8, and were to label this also C x T, then we 
should be asserting that there are two equally real 
motions proceeding in the world, the motion of the 
real field from 0 to A and the motion of a real object 
from A to B, And our whole diagram is based upon 
our premiss that there is only one real thing moving 
in the world we are considering — ^which thing is the 
field. 

‘But consider now the case of a scientist who is con- 
fining his attention to happenings in the field AB 
without attempting to make a pictorial representa- 
tion of time. His diagrams consist of space only, and 
he treats time as a number of seconds counted while 
looking at his watch. He would have to show dis- 
placements by arrows drawn in his space diagram. 
The particular displacement in AB that we are con- 
sidering is one which he would regard as the displace- 
ment of a real object (a section of your world-line 
OB), He would indicate that displacement by a 
vector labelled CxT, But you, making your time- 
map, ought to regard the real vector CxT as being 
OA, and should hold that this man’s vector CxT 
is merely your vector slewed round and laid along 
AB. 

‘Your map, therefore, should show the reed dis- 
placement (of the field) by the vector OA, and should 
show the displacement along AB (apparent to you 
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but real to this man) as that same vector rotated. 
This would bring your map to the state of Figure 9.’ 


A B 



I must explain to the present reader that the letter 
which appears as a factor in the length of the 
horizontal (dotted) vector, is a well-known mathe- 
matical symbol indicating merely that the vector in 
question has been rotated. This was the bit of mathe- 
matics which, in Chapter XIII, I said would have to 
be taken on trust. 

The difference between this map, drafted from the 
travelling field, and the country travelled over 
(shown in Figure 7) is very curious. The vertical side 
OA in Figure 7 is plain £4 a space-length. In the map 
(Fig. g) that side of the country is shown as Z4 equal 
to C X T, where Tis the time told by the map-maker’s 
clock. There is nothing odd there. The oddity ap- 
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pears in the base line. The length in Figure 7 
(remember that this Figure represents what we re- 
gard as the real world) is, again, a plain space-length. 
But, in the map, this becomes changed into 
i xC X T, which is i x L. Now, a diagram in which 
lengths in one direction are equal to CxT, while 
lengths in the other (crossways) direction are equal 
to ixL, yields what is known as ‘Minkowski’s 
world’. In that ‘world’, the velocity C will play the 
most extraordinary part, and this may be clearly 
apparent to any observer employing AB as ordinary 
space. That observer, as we have seen, may perceive 
C as the velocity of something real in his field. If he 
does perceive it, he will have no difficulty in identify- 
ing it; for the eccentricities of C are quite unmis- 
takable. Thus, he has only to look about him in his 
narrow little world, and, with luck, he may discover 
C, He does discover it. It is the highest velocity we 
know, the velocity of light. 

Minkowski, of course, did not arrive at his world in 
the way that we have done. He assumed, to begin 
with, that motion of an observer would make no 
difference to that observer’s measurements of the 
relative velocity of light, and thence went on to con- 
struct a diagram of the sort of world in which such an 
anomaly could occur. 

But we made no such presuppositions. We started 
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with the world of View 2 of our table, the world 
which includes A 2 and 5 , and proceeded to ascertain 
what sort of a map would need to be made of A2 by 
the travelling observer 5 . We discovered that his map 
would show Minkowski’s world. 

Now, our A2 is the true view of the real world. But 
the Minkowski map, which gives the travelling view, 
is the right map of that world for the travelling observer 
B, It shows that B what he, travelling, will observe. 

But there are three differences between ourselves 
and the Relativists. 

(i) Minkowski regarded his world as a static view 
of the real world — the world which would be appar- 
ent to a four-dimensional observer. We regard it as 
nothing of the kind. The real world, such as would be 
perceived by a four-dimensional observer is, in our 
theory, the world represented by our Figure 7; and 
Minkowski’s ‘world’ represents merely a map of that 
real world made by a travelling observer. As such, it 
must be regarded as a growing thing. It contains a 
‘now’ point (he was very proud of this) ; and all that 
lies behind that point represents, in our theory, a 
record of the world the map-maker has passed over. 
All that lies ahead of his ‘now’ point represents a logi- 
cal anticipation of the world which that map-making 
observer is going to travel over. Thus, that observer 
must be thought of as in process of transit, and as 
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having just arrived at the ‘now’ point. His transit is 
timeable by the T which appears in the vertical 
vector C 

That T is the ‘time 2’ of An Experiment with Time 
and of The Serial Universe. C x T2 may be called, and is 
called in those books, ‘time i’. This length CT^ or Tj 
may be used as a measure of ‘time i’, in the same way 
as the space divisions on a watch dial may be used as 
measures of time provided a pointer is passing over 
them. But ‘time i’ or Tj is not a representation of T^. 
It is equal to C x T^. It is time for that half-world 
which is external to the map-maker, and not time for 
that whole world which includes the map-maker. 
That time, Tg, is not represented graphically in any 
of the diagrams in this book. Tj, the time pertaining 
to the half-world apparent to the B of our table, is 
merely a pseudo-time. 

(2) The second difference between ourselves and 
the Relativists is this: We both use Minkowski’s 
world; but we reach that world from entirely differ- 
ent starting points. Einstein reached it by presuming 
that the light paradox was a ‘Law of Nature’. He 
framed that law as a statement that the motion of any 
observer relative to space, or to aether filling space, 
must be for ever unobservable. We, with our entirely 
different starting point, are handicapped by no such 
presumptions. 
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Those two differences enable Serialism to contem- 
plate with eqanimity effects such as those which have 
been discovered by Professor Dayton C. Miller. The 
reason why must be, I am afraid, relegated to the 
Appendix. Its understanding demands some know- 
ledge of the Michelson-Morlcy experiment and of the 
Fitzgerald-Lorentz contraction. 

(3) The third great difference between Relativity 
theory and Serialism lies in our view of the four- 
dimensional world At. To us, this is a simple world — 
the world represented by the area i* x Z-g in Figure 7. 
That figure is devoid of vectors and contains no scale 
of time. Time waits, still, to be taken into accoimt. 

But our world, like Minkowski’s, may prove to be 
subject to modification by gravitational fields. 
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THE PLACE OF PHYSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

Consider, in the A 2 compartment of the table, the 
following set of world lines. These are being tra- 
versed by the field B (dotted) which is not in A^. 

Ttuvellitui 

fuUL^ 


I 

n 

m 


Action cf object to he studied 

Action of object\to be used as a 
source cf itiformaiion about I 

Action cf neWoas energtj 
associated with sensory phenomena 


Travelling 
field ^ 

Fig. 10. 


From these, the travelling field will abstract, in ^4^, 
the following points ; 
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Field 

Energy oJ^eci io be siudted 

Energt/ cf object io be used as a 
source of infonnalion about 1 - 

Hetvoas enerfq associated tvit/i the 
inlensUq cf sensorq j>henomeria 

Fig. II. 

All these points are travelling sectional views of 
the corresponding world lines. But, to the student 
of what is apparent at the field, these points will pre- 
sent themselves as physical objects located at the 
field, objects which are changing their condition as 
dme goes on. The totality of all such abstracted 
points constitutes, thus, the world of old-time physics 
— the world of which Wordsworth appears to have 
thought so highly. All objects in that world affect 
each other, directly or indirectly. But this world, re- 
member, is an Ai. 

Now, if you try to employ one or more of these ab- 
stracted objects as a source of information about what 
the others are doing, you are trying to take that 
object out of and to put it into B. This operation 
is, of course, purely mental. You cannot, to begin 
with, take anything out of the real world and 
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transfer it to the real field B which is travelling over 
that real world. That, however, is not what you Iry 
to do. The selected is not a real thing: it is an ab- 
stracted view which becomes a merely apparent 
object. But then we have to bear in mind that this Aj 
is already relative to the existing B — the field. How 
can you bring together into one world a real thing B 
and something which is merely relative to that real 
thing? Well, that can be done by fairly simple mathe- 
matics. But if that mathematical step is omitted, 
scientific disaster is assured. 


D.N.I. 
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‘EXISTENCE’ AND ‘ESTABLISHED 
EXISTENCE’ 

In the penultimate paragraph of Chapter I, I in- 
vented and employed a rather vague-seeming ex- 
pression. I said that everything which had ‘estab- 
lished’ its existence remained in existence. The verb, 
actually, was perfectly precise; but the notion of 
established existence is entirely new to philosophy, so 
that the phrase sounded, I hope, like nothing more 
than a slight redundancy in diction. I remember con- 
gratulating myself upon the practical certainty that 
it would be accepted as such; for it was impossible to 
deal with the real meaning of the expression in a 
chapter which was merely introductory. But the 
reader who has noticed the references to ‘interfer- 
ence’ which occur frequently in the later pages may 
be ready by now to recognize a distinction between 
-diose states of the external world which have been 
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passed by the travelling field and those which are 
awaiting that ordeal. 

We saw, in Chapter VII, that there is no ‘now’ in- 
herent in the successive states of the external world, 
so that those states which the self at the travelling 
field regards as ‘future’ are just as real in the sense of 
‘existing now’ as are those states which that same re- 
stricted individual regards as ‘past’. All are equally 
present in the real ‘now’ of View 2. But that self can 
interfere at the place where the travelling field hap- 
pens to be. In The Serial Universe it was shown that 
the physicist who performs any experiment upon the 
external world, with the aid of instruments co-opted 
after the fashion described in our last chapter, is, 
actually, interfering with that world, and is doing so 
via his travelling self. In the same book, it was shown 
how Quantum Theory provides the means for such 
interference, and provides them at the ‘time i’ ‘now’ 
only. Thus, an external state which has been passed 
by the travelling field has added a character to its 
existence. It has passed the danger point, and its 
continued existence in real time, or ‘time 2’, is 
assured. 

It is for that reason that I never attach importance 
to those experiments in dream-prevision which were 
dealt with so exhaustively in An Experiment with Time. 
That which is vital in the immortality theory is not 
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the existence of the ‘time i’ future, but the continued 
existence of the established ‘time i’ past. 

I should like to take this opportunity of asking 
readers of, and critics of. An Experiment with Time^ to 
pay a little attention to the formulae dealing with 
the part played by coincidence in determining the 
resemblance of a dream to a subsequent waking ex- 
perience. (These are given in the Appendix to all 
editions after the second). The materialist, when con- 
fronted with the accumulated mass of evidence of 
precognitive dreaming (other than my own contri- 
butions) had always been able to say ‘Pooh! Coinci- 
dence can account for far more than most people sup- 
pose, and these dream resemblances to the future 
might be, quite easily, coincidences.’ Now, the 
formulae which I discovered were most surprising — 
so much so that I had difficulty in crediting them 
myself when I had completed them. For they showed 
that the evidential value of any dream resemblance 
to the future is immensely more valuable than had 
been supposed. 

That brings me back to this little matter of inter- 
ference. For the Oxford experiments, which consti- 
tuted a ‘try-out’ with the new coincidence formulae, 
indicated that the participants dreamed just as much 
of the future as they did of the past. I had been 
slightly uncertain as to the outcome of that experi- 
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merit, for this reason: Every interference by the ‘self’ 
alters that part of the object world which lies ahead 
of the self in the Ag stretch. Consequently, a number 
of dreams which are really precognitive may have 
their chances of subsequent verification ruined by 
the dreamer’s interferences after the dream but be- 
fore the field reaches the state dreamed of. The 
seeker for statistical evidence of precognition would 
be, thus, very heavily handicapped. Now, after the 
results of this particular experiment had been pub- 
lished, a correspondent, whose letter, unfortunately, 
was mislaid, wrote to me pointing out this same diffi- 
culty. In the body of the book I had vouchsafed the 
opinion that we interfere very seldom. My corre- 
spondent maintained, merely as a matter of belief, 
that we interfere at every moment of our waking 
lives. I adhere, however, to my opinion: we interfere 
very seldom; and this for the simple reason that such 
interference is not needed in the case of a creature so 
highly developed as is Man. 

Interference involves exercising a control over the 
flow of nervous energy through what is known as a 
‘sensori-motor arc’. This arc, in its most elementary 
form, is a looped chain of nerve cells, a loop which 
starts from a cell in the surface of the skin and which 
ends in a cell embedded in the muscular system. 
Stimulation of the skin cell starts a flow of nervous 
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energy which, passing along the loop, causes some 
muscle or other to contract — that is half the story of 
the mechanical behaviour of living bodies. The 
other half, however, is more remarkable. For some 
reason, utterly inexplicable except upon the one 
hypothesis which the materialist loathes: this loop is 
broken in the middle. The gap there is called a ‘syn- 
apse’. In the process of finding its way across that 
gap, with or without assistance, the current lowers 
permanently the resistance of the substance occupying 
the synapse. Consequently, the next time the skin 
cell is stimulated, the passage of the nervous current 
is simple and automatic. A ‘conditioned reflex’, as 
they call it, has been established. 

But, in the case of creatures with a slightly more 
developed nervous organization, the current need 
not take the simple, established, shortest pathway 
across that synapse to the muscle cell. It has a choice 
of routes; for, starting firom and returning to that 
same synapse, there is another loop. This second loop 
is broken by a second synapse, more complex than 
the first. If we compare the route up and down the 
second loop to a main road leading in and out of a 
market town (represented by the second synapse), 
the first synapse may be compared to the by-pass 
which is followed by the motorist who takes no inter- 
est in that town or in its ramification of streets. In 
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creatures still more highly developed, such as man, 
there is a third system of loops, extending from the 
second system and leading, so to say, to the capital of 
the country. Such is the nervous structure in your 
body. 

Now, if there be interference with the path taken 
by the nervous current, this must involve making one 
track more easy to follow than another, and may in- 
volve barring or facilitating the passage across some 
synapse. If that second procedure is possible to the 
higher animal, it must have been possible to animals 
in the first stages of nervous evolution. Interference 
may have been necessary then, to get the various 
sensori-motor arcs established. But, in either case, 
when evolution is practically complete, and the 
creature is equipped with a brain capable of per- 
forming automatically and effectively every action 
which may be needed to satisfy that creature’s de- 
sires, what need is there for further interference? 
None. Hence, the self at the field has lapsed into a 
mere provider of the pseudo-‘now’ point to which, 
through centuries of training, Mind has grown 
accustomed. It is employed no longer as the passage 
for that organized energy which the more elementary 
animal requires for its feeble struggle against entropy; 
and its owner (not in our table) sits approving 
placidly the sycophantic activities of that marvel- 
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lous automaton, the brain. In brief, Man, alas! is 
developing into something little better than an 
ant. 

It follows that an interference, to-day, must be an 
act supremely unselfish. 
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THE UNIVERSAL MIND 

\n An Experiment with Time I opened the argument 
for Serialism, in Chapter XXI, by considering the 
classical psychologist’s Afield of consciousness’, chang- 
ing that loose expression to ‘field of presentation’ (see 
page 32 of the present book). I showed that, if we 
mapped out in ‘time i’ order the contents of that 
field, we should need to leave the field itself at the 
selected ‘now’ at which we started the process of 
mapping out those contents. I stated, further, that 
this field represented the observer’s ^outlook on space\ 
Beyond that I could not go. The Relativity consider- 
ations were too complex. 

In the ‘Replies to Critics’ included in the fourth 
edition of the aforesaid book, I analysed the argu- 
ment I had employed and showed, incidentally, that 
it brought to light the following important point: 

^'All observers must agree concerning the presence of their 
own and other persons' three-dimensional selves at ^now^s' 
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which travel along Time i and which vary in their align- 
ment only to the extent which is permitted by or dictated by 
the rules of relativity,^ 

I must explain now that the world moved over by 
the travelling field or fields (the world of our present 
Figure 7) is called, in Serialism, the ‘substratum’. As 
we have seen in this book, all interferences via a self 
alter to some extent the contents of that substraturnj:: 
Notably, of course, they alter the trend of the inter- 
ferer’s ‘world-line’, which is the world-line of the 
nervous energy of his brain. We have seen, also, in 
Chapter IX of the present book, that the change 
made in the contents of the substratum must be re- 
garded as an instantaneous change in that part of the 
substratum which lies ahead of the travelling self. I 
used there the entropy illustration; but actually, the 
instantzineity of the change can be appreciated more 
easily by realizing that the ‘pseudo-time’ in which 
the world-lines extend has all the characteristics of 
time (for the external world alone, of course) except- 
ing an inherent ‘now’. Those other characteristics in- 
clude a sequence of apparent cause-and-effect run- 
ning in the ‘time i’ direction. Consequently, while 
that sequence is broken at the point of interference, 
it must be considered as restarting from that point 
and as proceeding throughout the forward part of 
the substratum. The alteration of one cause-and- 
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effect sequence for another must be an alteration in- 
volving the whole ‘time i’ ‘future’ simultaneously (in 
time 2). 

Very well. Figure 12 shows two selves represented 
by two points L and M on their respective world- 
lines, travelling in the directions represented by the 
two arrows. L has just interfered, and his interference 
consists in sending to M a signal travelling with the 
velocity of light. That is represented by the instan- 
taneous appearance, in the substratum, of the world- 
line of the light signal, shown as the dotted line La. 



Fig. 12. 

It meets M’s world-line at a point a ahead of M and 
alters the character of M’s brain at that point. No- 
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thing anomalous follows. M proceeds on his way; and 
presently, in real time, he arrives at the point a. 
There he finds the state of his brain changed by the 
receipt of the message firom Z, but the effect to him is 
^erely the same as if that message had just arrived. 

But suppose M had reached the point Af' at the 
instant, in real time, when L interfered. The world 
line of the light, appearing instantaneously, would 
aflfect the recipient’s brain behind his present po- 
sition M\ The change in his brain, effected there, 
would carry forward instantaneously, with the result 
that the bit of the world-line between a and Af' would 
be altered. In other words, a miracle would occur. 

Now, a moment’s inspection of the diagram shows 
us that so long as M remains within the angle formed 
by the dotted light-line La proceeding from L and 
the other dotted light-line, bL proceeding to Z, it 
will be impossible for either party to interfere with 
the other’s world-line at any point behind that 
other’s present position. All, therefore, will be well. 
It is easy to arrange a crowd of selves each of which 
will lie within all the critical angles formed by light- 
lines proceeding to and from the other selves, and 
those selves could travel along their appropriate 
world-lines without departing from the conditions 
prescribed by the constitution of Minkowski’s world 
as interpreted by Relativity. 
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But here was the quandary. Each of those selves, 
travelling along the world-line of its nervous energy, 
would be an entity of some kind — a thing distinct 
from the world-line. And there would be millions of 
such separate entities. It would be a quibble to de- 
scribe each as being a mere intersection point be- 
tween a travelling field and a world-line, in a case 
where there would need to be millions of such travel- 
ling fields, each being in fact no more than one separ- 
ate entity’s opinion of the direction in which space 
extended. That problem did not arise for Minkow- 
ski; for nothing travelled along his world-lines. Time 
and space for him, as for Einstein, were frozen solid 
into a lifeless four-dimensional continuum. 

There was no such trouble with regard to the four- 
dimensional beings who employ the four-dimensional 
outlook. For Minkowski’s world, with all its difierent 
‘space’ lines and ‘time’ lines, can be drawn upon a 
flat sheet of paper. That meant that the four-dimen- 
sional creatures could be regarded as stretches 
marked oflF in a single, space-like, four-dimensional 
field of consciousness — stretches marked off by the 
world lines of, e.g., you and I. Some such universal 
field of consciousness was necessary to account for the 
fact that the travelling self continued to follow a par- 
ticular world-line after the trend of that line had been 
changed by interference. This I pointed out in An 
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Experiment with Time. My mind is so constituted that 
it refuses to be satisfied with the notion of a ‘soul’ 
clinging to a ‘body’. 

But a soul clinging to a body was precisely what 
was left so far as the three-dimensional self was con- 
cerned — if Minkowski and Einstein were completely right. 
There was no reason, of course, to suppose that 
either of these two were completely right. The null 
result of a particular experiment made to discover the 
earth’s motion through the (supposed) aether, was 
very poor grounds upon which to assert that a simi- 
lar experiment carried out by, say, a denizen of 
Mars would produce a similar null result. It was im- 
possible for anyone to get to Mars to test that assump- 
tion. The identification of mass with energy (a corol- 
lary of the theory) can be derived more simply and 
directly from Serialism. Moreover, Minkowski’s 
‘world’ was, obviously, not the perfectly impartial 
picture it was asserted to be by its vehement but un- 
easy sponsors. It was a world drawn by an observer 
who put himself at the centre of the diagram. That 
would not matter (it is part of the theory that every- 
one seems to himself to be at the centre of the uni- 
verse) were it not that this observer^ acting on that sup- 
position^ proceeded to insert in his picture the world-lines of^ 
all other observers. That spoiled the whole thing as an 
illustration of impartiality. It was a diagram drawn 
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by a postulated cosmic super-observer. The Relativists 
slurred over this. Finally, Minkowski’s world had 
been reached by Serialism from a starting-point 
which involved no pre-supposition as to the non- 
existence of a Cosmic space or a Cosmic time. It was 
quite possible to have both Minkowski’s ‘world’ (as 
the map made by a single observer and not as a col- 
lective effort) and Cosmic space and time. That, 
however, would involve that the optical experi- 
ment in question did not give a completely null 
result. 

The reader can imagine, therefore, the delight 
with which I hailed the publication of Professor 
Dayton C. Miller’s results, made in the course of 
200,000 repetitions of the original optical experi- 
ment. Not only were they results which Serialism 
was peculiarly able to explain; but they gave me pre- 
cisely what I wanted in order to get rid of my trouble- 
some ‘souls clinging to bodies’. I was able to wipe out 
all those millions of inexplicable entities (additional 
to the ordinary millions of world-lines) with one 
sweep of, so to say, the duster, and to exhibit all those 
selves as merely places where the world-lines are 
intersected by a single ^ travelling. Cosmic ‘space’. 

That ‘space’ is the space of the pseudo-‘now’, and 
is no more real space than the pseudo-‘now’ is the real 
‘now’. It is not the space which appears as in 
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Figure 7. In that figure, it is shown as the travelling 
field. But it is the vectorial AB which appears in the 
Minkowski ‘map’ (Figure 9). It is not the general 
‘field of consciousness’; for consciousness is four- 
dimensional. It is in the B compartment of the table, 
and is, as we have seen, the means of abstracting 
energy from action. Therefore, it must have energy 
characteristics. That last presents no difficulty; since 
this space is not real space but something which, like 
‘time i’, has some of the characteristics of the abso- 
lute thing without being that absolute thing. If, 
then, we regard it as a ‘field’ iL {vide Figure 9), and 
note that it is travelling with the velocity C, we can 
give it energy, iLC^ (do not trouble about what that 
means: it is of interest to physicists only) . Then, again, 
since it is in the B compartment, its relation to 
is that of a measuring rod measuring real lengths. It 
abstracts firom the x Zg area of Figure 7. 

The Z4 X Zg area, also, is not the general ‘field of 
consciousness’. That consciousness is the Observer of 
the complete View 2, as you are the observer of that 
part of View 2 which is limited to the world-line of 
your own nervous energy. Now, remarks about that 
Super- Mind must be largely speculative; but we can- 
not be wrong in attributing to it powers which we 
have attributed already to you. One of these powers, 
as we saw in our analysis of what observe in your 
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litde bit of View a, is the power of dividing attention. 
You divide yours so that you observe, simultaneously, 
several points which are widely separated in your 
world-line. The Super- Mind must be able to divide 
attention in every direction in its larger field of 
view. 

This gives us all that we need to build our picture 
without undue speculation. The bit of divided uni- 
versal attention which is interested in your world- 
hne i&your attention. The bit which is interested in my 
world-line is my attention. Your mind and my ntind 
are simply marked places in the Super-Mind, 
marked by the world-lines which determine the pre- 
sense of sensory phenomena. 

We need go no further. We can leave it to the 
Super- Mind to look after the bits of His own Mind. 

But all that I said in Chapter XII leaps into prom- 
inence. For attention does not occupy a point: it 
covers a very wide area with a central focus. Attention 
focused about your part of the Super-Mind must 
have a fringe overlapping the attention which is 
focused about my part of that mind. Since your 
attention can redivide (i.e., possess several foci), it 
can concentrate one of those foci upon the point 
where my attention is focused. And that, of course, 
is mind-sharing or, as it is called so absurdly, ‘tele- 
pathy’. 


D.N.I. 
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In brief, your attention, radiating and dividing 
from the centre which is you, can travel through the 
whole range covered by the Super- Mind. What more 
do you desire? 
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THE ‘MILLER’ RESULTS 

Figure 13 is the one-eighth part of an ordinary 
Minkowski diagram. It shows a light-line OK and 
the significant bit of the hyperbola to which that 
light-line forms the asymptote. It shows, also, the 
world-lines, OB and 0 i>, of two observers whom I 
shall call, merely for convenience in the matter of 
frequent reference, and with no 



Fio. 13. 
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According to Serialism, there is a three-dimension- 
al Jones travelling up OJ?, and a three-dimensional 
Smith travelling up OjD. Each takes his own space 
axis with him as he moves, and light is perceived by 
him as the intersection point between that space-axis 
and the light-line. That point appears to be displaced 
along the space axis. The time in which that displace- 
ment occurs is not ‘time i’ — ^not a distance measured 
along the observer’s world-line — but ‘time 2’, which 
is not represented graphically in the diagram. ‘Time 2’ 
is time as recorded by his clock. The clock pertains to 
the observer system, and its world-line would require 
a fifth dimension for its indication. ‘Time i’, measured 
along the observer’s world-line, is that observer’s 
picture of UTg. The diagram is a time and space 
‘map’ {vide Chapter XIV) in process of construction. 
The world which is being travelled over as the map 
grows is not shown in the diagram, but is an isotropic 
four-dimensional continuum. 

Now, the construction of each observer’s time-map 
shows him as travelling one unit of his ‘time i’ = C[ 
in one unit [Tg] of his ‘time 2’. He has no dis- 
placement along what he shows as space. One of his 
‘time I ’ units, measured, of course, along his world-line, 
brings him to the place where that world-line intersects 
the hyperbola. This is a unit interval from 0 . Hence, 
each observer travels one interval in one unit of his 
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‘time 2’ . Consequently, if Smith is at Z) and Jones is at - 4 , 
both will agree that one second of ‘time 2’ has elapsed. 
Smith, therefore, will agree thatlight has travelled one 
of his space units in one o^ Jones's 'time 2’ seconds. 

The ordinary Relativity result will occur. 

But now let us suppose that Einstein’s initial 
postulate was wrong (it was a leap in the dark) and 
that there is a Cosmic space and a Cosmic ‘time 2 % 
common to all observers. The Relativist would have to 
abandon the Minkowski diagram in its entirety. But 
Serialism has arrived at that map from a totally dif- 
ferent starting-point — a point at which not even the 
Michelson-Morley experiment had been taken into 
account. We, therefore, as Serialists, are bound to 
stick to that map, while considering it from the stand- 
point of an imagined Cosmic observer employing the 
Cosmic space and the Cosmic ‘time 2’. We can, con- 
veniently, place him at A and give him Jones’s co- 
ordinate system. 

At first sight it would appear that nothing has been 
changed. Smith will still regard OD as his ‘time i’ 
direction and he will use still the same shaped mesh 
system for his ‘time i’ and space units. His equation, 
which is Serialism’s equation 

or, 

ensures this. But .... 
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If the Cosmic observer has reached A in one second 
of the common-to-all ‘time 2’, then AE is the posi- 
tion of the Cosmic space in which Smith must lie. 
Smith, therefore, is at G. His Serial equation compels 
him to draw an hyperbola passing through G. He 
draws it, ofcourse, in smaller units of space and ‘time i ’ . 
GHy the projection of GE^ is his smaller space unit; 
and OG is the correspondingly smaller ‘time i’ unit. 
But his seconds of Hime 2’ (not shown in the diagram) 
have not been correspondingly reduced. They are the com- 
mon-to-all seconds of ‘time 2’ : they are the same as 
those of the Cosmic observer at A\ and those are the 
seconds in which, as Smith agreed, he had moved^ pre- 

GH DK 

viously^ to D. Thus, although, 'qq—~q£^^ light, as ob- 
served by Smith, has travelled only a distance GH in 
one second of ‘time 2’ instead of the previous distance 
DK in that sanu second of ‘time 2’. 

If we draw HL parallel to 02 ), the difference in the 
observed displacement in a second of clock-time 
(time 2) is LK. 

LK looks remarkably large; but that, of course, is 
merely because I have credited Mr. Smith with a 
remarkably large velocity — about half that of light. 

Inspection of the diagram shows that the Fitz- 
Gerald-Lorentz contraction is very far from being 
lost. A Smith who is one unit long in his own mesh 
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system is now ON instead of being, as before, OM. 
He has contracted far more than is sanctioned by the 
old interpretation of the Lorentz transformation 
equations. 

I realized something of the horror with which 
Miller’s dogged work must have been watched by the 
Relativists, when I saw the Lorentz equations rocking 
on their pedestals. What would happen to the de 
Broglie waves? Worse, far worse, what would happen 
to electromagnetic theory? 

Have those equations been destroyed? Perish the 
thought. 

In Serialism, a velocity in terrns of ‘time i’ is called 
‘velocity i*. It is merely a numeric, and has no 
dimensions. Now, a glance at the figure shows that 
the introduction of a Cosmic observer makes no dif- 
ference to the ‘velocity i* of light in Smith’s frame, for 


GH DK 

But ‘velocity i’ is the velocity to which the 

UCr UJJ 


Lorentz equations refer. Thus, Serialism enables 
those equations to achieve an apotheosis impossible 
without its assistance; since, within their limited 
scope, they can stand up to even a Cosmic space and 
time, and have nothing to fear firom anything that 
Professor Miller can produce. Nor can it be said that 
‘velocity i’ is of no importance; for, in Serialism as in 
classical science, ‘velocity i* is velocity in the external 
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world. But Velocity i’ in Serialism is never the velo- 
city observed by the instruments at the travelling field. 
That velocity, in the present case, may be either GH 
or DK per second of ‘time 2’, according as to whether 
we do or do not introduce a Cosmic space and time. 

In this matter, Serialism is largely, though not en- 
tirely, indifferent. Its argument for immortality is not 
affected by the question as to whether there is or is 
not a Cosmic space and time. Its argument for the 
existence of the Universal Mind does not depend 
upon a Cosmic space. Lacking such a space, we 
should fall back upon the fact, mentioned earlier in 
this Appendix, that each observer agrees that all ob- 
servers travel one interval in the Minkowski diagram 
in one second of his own ‘time 2 ^ Thus all are agreed 
about the lapse of a second of ‘time 2’. A Cosmic ‘time 
2’ is, therefore, assured. This means that all observers 
are positioned in the single, four-dimensional field of 
the Minkowski figure, while each remains within the 
required critical angle exemplified in Figure 12. 
Serialism does not contemplate, of course, the exist- 
ence of any actual observer at a place which is at 
rest in the Cosmic space. But, far away along its 
wide firont, the controversy has its echo. The absence 
of a Cosmic space would involve the Serialist in the 
necessity of considering ‘souls clinging to bodies’, and 
of wondering what happens to such tiresome objects 
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when they reach, in their travels, the place where 
those bodies terminate in ‘time i\ He would prefer 
vasdy to be relieved of such a problem. Therefore he 
wishes ail success and speedier recognition to the 
monumental work of Professor Dayton C. Miller. 
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A NOTE ON ‘TELEPATHY’ 

I can quote only two first-hand experiences of this. 
In the firsts the ‘recipient’ saw in a dream something 
which I, but not she, saw a fortnight later. In the 
second, I dreamed of something which my sister had 
been reading four or five hours earlier. Obviously, no 
passage of an aetherial wave at the ‘time i’ ‘now’ 
was involved in either instance. Consequently, I have 
held, always, that ‘telepathy’, like precognition, is a 
four-dimensional effect, and that it occurs between 
four-dimensional observers — the observers of the 
world-lines in 

Let us, for simplicity, distinguish between the four- 
dimensional observer and his self by the use of the 
numerals 2 and i. Suppose then that Jones i conveys 
knowledge telepathically to Smith i . The sequence is 
as follows. Jones i at the travelling field affects Jones 
2. Jones 2 affects Smith 2 — anywhere in Smith 2’s 
length, even behind Smith i. But Smith 2 cannot 
alter his brain world-line except via Smith i at the 
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travelling field. The forbidden miracle, therefore, 
does not occur: Smith i does not find his ‘time i’ 
‘past’ incomprehensibly altered. The only thing that 
happens is that he becomes possessed of knowledge 
without knowing how it reached him, knowledge 
which he, thereafter, can convey to the brain. Then, 
and not till then, does the entire procedure affect the 
substratum over which Jones i and Smith i are tra- 
velling. 

The Serialist’s prohibition of signals interfering 
with that part of any observer’s world-line which lies 
behind the travelling field is Seriahsm’s interpreta- 
tion of the Relativistic prohibition of signals conveyed 
faster than light via the travelling field, or, as we 
should put it, the introduction of any world line in 
the Minkowski substratum sloping, in a square mesh 
system, at more than 45 degrees to the ‘time i’ axis. 
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